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The BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


SERVICE ~ Costs You Nothing! 








Here are a few of the many advantages 
which accrue to subscribers. Send for pro- 
spectus which outlines the Plan in detail. 


HE Book-of-the-Month Club has 
been received with such favor by 
the public, as well as by authors, pub- 
lishers and booksellers, that it seems 
incredible to many that the service 
costs nothing extra. 
Yét that is exactly the case. 


Without effort on your part you will 
receive the outstanding new book pub- 
lished each month—just as you receive 
a magazine—by mail! This is the 
simple idea which appeals so strongly 
to thousands of intelligent people in 
this country who are really anxious to keep 
abreast of outstanding new books, as they 
appear. 


It is easy to understand why this is so, The 
average person fails to read important books, 
because he is either too busy or too neglectful 
to buy them. How often has this happened to 
you? “‘T certainly want to read shat book!” you 
say to yourself, when you see a review or hear a 
book praised highly, by someone whose taste 
you respect. But, in most cases, you never “get 
around to it.” 





DOROTHY CANFIELD 


Though known as an author 


HEYWOOD BROUN 


Has developed a tremendous 
and ever-increasing following 
by reason ot hiskeenly criti- 
cal and informa I discussions 
of books, plays, and affairs 
in general. 


iy 


of first rank, is also a criticof 
unusual keenness. Has earned 
her place in the forefront of 


American literature. 





HENRY SEIDEL 
CANBY, Chairman 
Distinguished editor of 
**Saturday Review of 
Literature’’ ; 
tablished himself def- 
initely as one of the 
foremostliterary critics 
in the country. Chair- 
man of the Selecting 
Committee of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. 


Essayist of unusual charm 
and distinction. 
more, perhaps, than any other 
single man to revive the 
memory of good old books 


It is to meet this situation, chiefly, 
that the Book-of-the-Month Club was 
organized. It takes cognizance of the 
procrastination that forever causes 
you to miss the best books. 


But merely to receive new books by 
mail, while a great convenience, would 
mean nothing if the books were not 
properly selected. In order to insure 
this feature of the service the Book- 
of-the-Month Club has asked a group 
of well-known critics, whose judgment 
as to books and whose catholicity of 
taste have long been known to the public, 
to act as a Selecting Committee. The mem- 
bers of this Committee are: Henry Seidel 
Canby, Chairman; Heywood Broun, Dorothy 
Canfield, Christopher Morléy, and William 
Allen White. 


These individuals have no business connec- 
tion with the Book-of-the-Month Club. They 
were simply requested to function as judges, 
for the benefit of our subscribers, and they 
agreed to do so. 


has es- 


Every month, all the publishers of the coun- 
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CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


WILLIAM*ALLEN 
WHITE 

Probably the best-loved as 
well as best-known editor of 
any newspaper in the coun- 
try. His progressive attitude 
in all affairs involving the 
American mind, has won 

general recognition. 


Has done 


and welcome new ones. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 


try send advance proofs of their best books to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club Selecting Com. 
mittee. From all the books submitted, they 
choose what they consider the outstanding 
book each month. But—defore it comes to you— 
you receive a report as to the kind of bookitis, 
and why it was chosen. If, then, you think you 
wantit, you let it come to you. If not, you ask 
that some other book be sent instead. You 
make your choice from a group of other worth- 
while new books, which the Committee simul- 
taneously recommends and reports upon, 


Even if you let the “book-of-the-month” 
come, and then are disappointed, you may still 
exchange it for some other book you prefer. In 
other words, you are absolutely guaranteed 
against dissatisfaction with any book you 
receive. 


And, the cost of all this service is— nothing, 
You pay only for the books you receive, and for 
them you pay only the same price as if you got 
them from the publisher himself—by mail! 


Send for a free booklet which explains how 
simply this service operates, and how satis- 
factory and convenient it has proved to its 
more than 40,000 subscribers. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation to subscribe. 








2K 
218 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus 
outlining the details of the Book-of-the-Month 
Plan. This request involves mein no obligation to 
subscribe to your service. 

































































Fight gum Sveaiiiies 
before they start! 


T is our diet that undermines the health 
of our gums. For our food, dentists 
point out, is too soft, too quickly eaten, 
to impart to our gums the stimulation that 
should keep them robust. 

That, briefly, is why gums soften, 
weaken and lose their tone. ‘Pink tooth 
brush,"’ the earliest sign of gingival break- 
down, is often a warning of serious troubles 
to come. 


How Ipana and massage 


keep gums firm and healthy 


Gum disorders are stubborn—difficult to 
deal with, once they gain a foothold. 
Yet, fortunately, they are often quite easy 
to prevent. 

Dentists recommend massage—a gentle 
frictionizing of the gums, with the brush 
or with the fingers. And because of its 
content of ziratol, a preparation very 
beneficial to the gums, thousands of den- 
tists direct their patients to use Ipana 
Tooth Paste—for the gum massage as 
well as for the brushing of their teeth. 


Test Ipana for thirty days 


You'll find Ipana’s taste a treat to your 
palate. And its or to clean and whiten 
your teeth will delight you. The ten- 
day trial tube will readily prove these 
things. 

But the better plan is to start at once 
with a full-size tube from the druggist's. 
Use it faithfully for one month, and see 
how your gums, too, improve in firmness 


and in health! 
TOOTH 


IPANA 22! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-107 

73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed isa two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Charter subscriber. First complaint. 
You refer to Wayne B. Wheeler as “high 
salaried.”” Wasn’t. Got $8,000 a year. All 
he'd take. 

Even magazine article checks, he indorsed 
over to “the League.” Honest—frugal— 
sincere. Damned good scout. 


K. G. MERRILL 
Chicago, Ill. 


Stand corrected.—EbD. 


All portions of Time are profitable. The 
illustration on the back cover of TIME, 
Sept. 26 is particularly pleasing. The art- 
ist has wittingly caught the true feminine 
pose appropriate to the incident. 

I would suggest that any husband in 
such circumstances could employ’ with 
wrath-averting dignity the _ self-effacing 
answer Bassanio made to Portia’s magni- 
ficent devotion of herself: ‘‘Madam, you 
have bereft me of all words.’’—Merchant of 
Venice, Act III, Scene 2. 

G. H. McGraw 

Woodsville, N. H. 

Said the wife in the above-men- 
tioned advertisement, gesturing to- 
ward a bath of rust-colored water: 
“Just look at that water! It was 
bad enough to put up with red, 
rusty water at the cottage all 
summer—but to come back home 
to this!” 

Sean Ghee: WANE SO vccecstccecinbccnsesee 4 

Said the advertisement: “What 
can he say? He knows that the 
only cure is to replace the old iron 
or steel water pipes with brass 
pipes that can’t rust.” 


Brat & Kiddy 


Sirs: 

In a recent issue [Trme, Sept. 5] you 
referred to “‘children, insultingly called kid- 
dies” and were commended in the LETTERS 
column of Time, Sept. 19. In this same 
issue [Sept. 19L you inconsistently described 
a baby parade made up of “small-appear- 
ing brats.” Which is preferable? I do 
not refer to my children in either way, 
put if someone should inquire about my 
“brats,” I should consider it much more 
insulting to my children and me than for 
them to be referred to as “kiddies.” 

Children are colloquially and _ good- 
humoredly called “kids,” not from the un- 
desirable characteristics of young goats, 
but rather from their unquenchable in- 
stinct to play and frolic; just as the eagle 
is accepted as an American emblem, not 
because of the fact that it is a bird of 
prey, but rather because of its admirable 
characteristics, such as strength, size, and 
keenness of vision. 

“Brat,” as a name for a child, is openly 
and admittedly insulting in the present 
day. Webster terms it “now usually con- 
temptuous.” 


FAYTHE S. NUNEMAKER 


(Mrs. J. Horace Nunemaker) 
Madison, Wis. 


Two Greys 
Sirs: 

You may be interested in the following 
quotation : 

“We, ourselves, get our knowledge of the 
world’s events from the Spectator, Punch, 
Time (the good little American weekly), 
Nature and a French periodical.” 

This is from South Sea Settlers, p. 261, 
by J. R. and B. B. Grey, an English book 
republished here by Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. The authors are ranchers or 
farmers on the island Moorea near Tahiti 
in the Pacific, and as distance lends en- 
chantment you might care to hear from 
your far-off readers through the above 
quotation. I am curious to know if the 
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authors are really subscribers, and you 
might think proper to answer through 
TIME. 


Lucius J. M. MALMIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


J. R. & B. B. Grey are not sub- 
scribers or newsstand buyers. Pos- 
sibly TIME is forwarded to them 
by U. S. friends.—Eb. 


More About Spain 


Sirs: 

I was interested in the article on Spain 
in Time, Sept. 26. It is certainly tragic 
that all King Alfonso’s sons should be 
practically invalids. Of course the bad 
blood comes through Queen Victoria of 
Spain’s father, Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
who was a Hesse-Darmstadt like Empress 
Alexandra of Russia, and her only son, 
Tsarevitch Alexis, had hemophilia as Crown 
Prince Alfonso has. Also Queen Victoria 
of Spain’s two brothers were both deli- 
cate and died young, Prince Maurice and 
Prince Leopold of Battenberg, only her 
eldest brother Alexander (now Marquess 
of Carisbrooke in England) is alive. Gossip 
in Europe says that the healthy members 
of King Alfonso’s family are his two 
daughters, and that the eldest one, the 
Infanta Beatriz, has inherited Alfonso’s 
clever brains also. She has dark eyes and 
hair like her father. Her sister, Infanta 
Maria Christina, is fair like her mother, 
Queen Victoria. ... It is said that King 
Alfonso is anxious to marry his favorite 
child, Infanta Beatriz, now 18, to her first 
cousin, Prince Alfonso of Bourbon-Sicily 
whose portrait you give in Time. He is 
the son of King Alfonso’s dead sister and 
is a fine, dashing young officer. If he 
should then be declared heir to the throne, 
King Alfonso’s daughter Beatriz would 
eventually become Queen of Spain. You 
make a mistake in thinking that King 
Alfonso is a puppet in Primo de Rivera’s 
hands. Far from that, it is Alfonso who 
tells Primo what to do and who. uses 
Primo as his puppet. King Alfonso knew 
well that he would lose his throne in an 
upheaval in Spain if he allowed the out- 
rageous abuses of the so-called ‘“‘Parlia- 
mentary”’ Government in Spain to go on, 
one set of politicians simply filled their 
pockets and gave way to another set of 
politicians who did the same. Before the 
Great War, King Alfonso often said to 
his intimate friends: ‘‘These corrupt poli- 
ticians in Spain will end by losing my 
throne for me.” After the Great War, 
the clever Alfonso seized the opportunity, 
when it came, to save his throne and re- 
form the Government by a _ dictatorship, 
which was the only possible way to do it. 
I am posting you a magazine in which 
you will find a good portrait of the Infanta 
Beatriz, Alfonso’s eldest daughter and 
favorite child. She is very clever and has 
fine eyes, but she is not a beauty by any 
means. The King of Spain never signs 
Alfonso R. as you describe it; the Span- 
ish custom is to sign Yo, El Rey (1, the 
King). 

ANONYMoUS* 

Boston, Mass. 


Kahn’s Band 


Sirs: 

Read about Roger Wolfe Kahn, amused, 
pleased [Time, Sept. 19]. Kahn’s Perro- 
queet [Manhattan night club] stopped 
flapping last Spring, a _ flop. His band 
has usually been a flop, lacking person- 
ality. He gets jobs at small figures, boost- 
ing the payroll out of his pocket. He hires 
big stars who get extraordinary salaries 
and really play but the public doesn’t 
pay to hear music, rather to see person- 
ality. Kahn plays many instruments, but 
how? His arrangers and players make the 
music good. Will you ask a few musicians 
if this is not so—your New York office is 

*TIME, as a general rule, does not print 
anonymous letters. This one seemed well 
worth while.—Eb. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Gone are the old soaring ambitions, the pleasant plans for his future. There seems 
to be no future now. Little by little his life has slipped into a narrow, changeless 
groove. The same monotonous routine day in and day out. He is tired of everything 
—his ambition is gone—his very will seems paralyzed. He is discouraged. Licked... 


MAN is a failure only when he gives 
up. As long as he keeps fighting 
ahead, he is on the road to success. 


How many people do you know, right in 
your own acquaintance, who began eagerly 
enough—sure of success? A few years of 
disappointment, and_ now they’re standing 
still, Drifting into that sluggish stream of 
discouragement from which it is so difficult 
to escape. 


Licked... 


How different their lives would be if they 
could rebound from disappointment with 
new ambition, new hope! How much 
greater their chances for success if they 
could but start off anew with fresh courage, 
broader vision, greater faith! 


The man who has changed the 
course of countless lives 


There is one man in America today who is 
devoting his life to the inspiring task of 
giving new courage to those who feel “‘licked 
by life.” He has lifted mi//ions out of despair 
and uncertainty. He has changed the course 
of countless lives—from failure to success. 
His writings have proved the pivotal-point 
for thousands upon thousands of people. 

Who is this writer who kindles and re- 
kindles the flame of ambition? Who is this 
writer who inspires, encourages, gives hope, 
faith, confidence? 


DR. FRANK CRANE! 


A few years ago, Dr. Frank Crane began 
writing a brief but brilliant editorial for one 


newspaper at a salary of $1 a day. Friend 
spoke to friend about these messages—they 
were clipped out and carried around in pock- 
ets until tattered to shreds. Other news- 
papers demanded the privilege of running 


them. Now 169 newspapers print them 
daily in this country and 21 foreign 
countries. 


Through his writings, Dr. Crane has prob- 
ably helped more men on the brink of failure 
than any other writer in the world. For he 
has never lost “the common touch.” He 
writes of real people whosé problems parallel 
our own. He writes with one purpose in 
mind—+to he/p. To inspire and encourage. 
To point the way... 

Millions of men and women have profited 
substantially by Dr. Frank Crane’s writings. 
Not by following any special code of Crane 
teaching, a course, a theory, a principle— 
but often just by one word, one thought, one 
idea! 


“EVERYDAY WISDOM” 


Short, powerful selections from the 
common-sense writings of 
DR. FRANK CRANE 


Here is a volume for successful people— 
and for people who want to be successful— 
a volume of inspiration, encouragement, 
character-building and common-sense from 
beginning to end. 


You can open the book at any time—at 
any page—and find the help you want to 
meet your special problems. 
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It consists of 365 FOUR MINUTE ESSAYS— 
one for every day of the year— and 52 COMMON 
SENSE TALKS, one for every week of the year. 
Itis the first time these writings have ever appeared 
in book form. Only the most inspiring selections 
from the writings of Dr. Crane have been included. 


Please examine it FREE 


“Everyday Wisdom” is unquestionably one of the 
most helpful books ever published. We'd like you to 
see it—examine it—judge it for yourself. May we 
send it to you entirely free for 5 days’ examination? 


Just use this special coupon. Send t off today 
and Dr. Crane’s “Everyday Wisdom” will go forward 
to you promptly. When it arrives, glance through 
it. If you aren’t stimulated, inspired, encouraged— 
if you don’t feel your pulse beat with new hope, new 
courage, new ambition—simply return the book 
within the 5-day period and the examination will 
have cost you nothing. Otherwise send only $2.90, 
plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


We urge you to clip and mail this coupon NOW. 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 410, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 410, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Dr. Frank Crane’s ‘‘Everyday Wisdom,” 
in the cloth-lined butcher paper binding. Within 5 
days I will either return the book without obligation, 
or keep it for my own and send you only $2.90, plus 
few cents postage, in full payment. 


AERO. cccccce PTETTTITITITITITI TTT TTT TT TTT 
Address..... MPYTTITITETT TTT TTT rT Tree 
RSs 05 so. sles vin okaeiaeeaneee ee ee 


O A few copies are available in a sturdy binding of 

semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 
additional. Please check in this square if you want 
this de luxe binding, with the same return privilege. 
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near enough to 46th Street to hear tin pans 
rattle. 

Personally I think Kahn’s band is, or 
was, the best (I understand they break up 
to let Roger aviate) and he is fine per- 
sonally, having entertained me, a stranger, 
at his club, and refused to allow me to 
pay, because I came to hear the band, 
but I doubt if his band makes money for 
him, and I doubt that his musical ability 
improves his band. Rather laud his ability 
to pick the best men, and pay them 
enough to keep them, as a hobby. 

I enclose check for subscription, con- 
tented, expectant. 


JOE GLOVER 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Epstein’s Reply 
Sirs: 
.. Who is this duck Blake [TrME, 


Oct. 3]? Where does he get his stuff 
about me never having played golf. I 
played it. I played it twice, and Christmas 
I’m going to give in my clubs at the Old 
Ladies Home. 

Listen, Time, I write what I KNOW. 
I KNOW golf. Now I wish I didn’t. I'd 
go out anywhere any Saturday and play 
every link in about five pokes; and make 
Blake’s bowling score look like a_ sucker. 
Maybe I would. You say the thing would 
be on the square. How would I know? 

Where would Blake’s ten bucks be then? 

You said you wouldn’t print any more of 
my letters. But you lay down. You can’t 
keep me out.... 

Morris (“AL”) EPSTEIN JR. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Last week Subscriber John M. 
Blake Jr., Nashville, Tenn., chal- 
lenged Morris (“Al”) Epstein Jr. 
to a unique contest. Golfer Blake 
has never bowled. He offered to 
bowl a regulation game and send 
his score, certified, to TIME. He 
asked Bowler Epstein to play a 
game of golf, if he had never 
played before, under responsible 


eyes and submit his score. Mr. 
Blake offered to bet Mr. Epstein 
$10 that he (Blake) would make the 
better relative score. Since Mr. 
Epstein can “play every link 
in about five pokes,” the contest 
would, obviously, be unfair. There 
will be no contest.—Eb. 


’ 


Dight Set Right 


Sirs: 

In Time, Sept. 26, p. 2, Jno. C. Dight 
of Harrisburg objects to TIME’s use of the 
language ‘‘State of Massachusetts,” insists 
that Massachusetts is a Commonwealth in- 
stead, and says that the nation consists 
of 44 States and four Commonwealths. 

If a Mothers’ Club in Harrisburg were 
formed by 25 women, and two of them 
should also lose their husbands, would Mr. 
Dight insist that the club was then com- 
posed of 23 women and two widows? 

A State, let Mr. Dight take notice, is a 
State, by whatever special name it may be 
called—whether Commonwealth or Republic 
or State or what not. In the constitutions 
of all the four States which style them- 
selves Commonwealths there are passages 
in which the word State is used instead. 
For example, “‘the State’ or “this State’ 
is used many times in the constitution of 
Pennsylvania to mean just the same as 
“this Commonwealth.”’ 

So, too, in regard to the other “error” 
which Mr. Dight mentions: calling the 
Province of Pennsylvania a_ colony. It 
was a colony of the same proprietary kind 
as the province of Maryland. It was also 
a colony in the general sense used in the 
expression ‘“‘the 13 colonies,’’ just as the 
royal province of New York, the chartered 
province or colony or territory of Massa- 
chusetts Bay (all three terms are used in 
the charter of 1691), and all the rest were 
colonies. A colony is a colony, by whatever 
special name it may be called. 

S. A. TORRANCE 

Yonkers, N. Y. 
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The returns will be immediate and 
lasting when you eat Shredded Wheat. 
They will show themselves in a new 
margin of vitality and energy. 
Shredded Wheat daily and 
profit from a pleasure habit 
—gain 
Shredded Wheat with milk 
or cream makes a tempting 4 
meal at any time. 
for lunch—and eaten late 
at night it won’t disturb 
your slumber. 


SHREDDED 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : 
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from good eating. 


Try it 


Eat 











NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Dolts-in-the-Mountains 


Sirs: 

Please refer to your paragraph on p. 7, 
Time, Sept. 5, 1927 under THE PRESIDENCY 
which deals with ‘‘dolts posturing on high 
mountains.” 

It is quite evident that the pseudo- 
sophisticate who wrote this item has never 
felt the thrill of the high places, has never 
stood on the peaks and envied the hawks 
and eagles soaring higher still in the clear, 
clean air. 

Many people, no dolts, in exubriance 
[sic] exclaim in the only way open to 
their responsive feelings at such times: 
“Wonderful ...Isn’t it glorious?’’ Others 
stand in silent awe or, as Mr. Coolidge, 
“wisely” turn glasses on other points. Does 
your editorial writer presume to judge 
which is most reverent, most natural? 

SLATON M. MILLER 

Honolulu, T. H. 

Said Time: “Nature produces 
her best efforts without regard to 
the audience. That explains the 
curious comedy sensitive people feel 
when dolts posturing on high moun- 
tains, or above deep chasms 
breathe: ‘Wonderful .. . Isn’t it 
glorious?’ Somehow such compli- 
ments seem a trifle impudent as 
well as totally irrelevant.” TIME 
went on to show how President 
Coolidge had viewed the Grand 
Canyon with dignity and without 


exclamation.—ED. 


. . . 


San Juan Hill 


Sirs: 

Time, Sept. 12, p. 9 under caption SAN 
JUAN HILL, you refer to “500 men on 
horseback standing in their stirrups and 
galloping along, shouting curses or encour- 
agement to one another like polo players. 
They called themselves the ROUGH RID- 
ERS” etc. 

Just where did you get that rot? The 
ROUGH RIDERS was officially the FIRST 
UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER CAVAL- 
RY and two squadrons of that regiment 
went to Cuba DISMOUNTED and history 
records quite a different version of their 
conduct than does your periodical. 

Why do you continue to print such false 
statements when you could easily get the 
truth with a littl HONEST effort? 

R. H. BRUCE 
Formerly a Captain in ‘‘Roosevelt’s Rough 

Riders.” 

New Orleans, La. 

Most people know that Washing- 
ton had a little hatchet, that toads 
cause warts, that Jonah slept in- 
side a whale, that the “Rough 
Riders” stood in their stirrups, 
galloped, shouted. Not so TIME, 
which, knowing well that the Rough 
Riders were dismounted in Cuba, 
intending to indicate that most 
people cling to bright legend rather 
than bald fact, clearly stated; 
“What most people know about the 
story is this: ‘. . . 500 men on 
horseback’, ” etc.—Ep. 


Florida Too 


Sirs: 

Your note in Time, Sept. 19 that “no 
other U. S. state has such a law” as 
Michigan’s new statute permitting speed 
at any velocity, is not entirely correct. 

Chapter 10186 of the Acts of 1925 of 
Florida, for all practical purposes, permits 
travel outside of towns at any velocity. ... 

You will see that Florida two years ago 
in effect abolished speed limits prohibiting 
only driving recklessly or at a speed greater 
than is reasonable and proper. ... 

Although the Act provides that driving 
on a country road at a speed exceeding 
45 miles shall be deemed prima facie 
evidence of reckless driving, yet it is not 
conclusive and even a greater speed under 
our law may not be reckless. 

Therefore you will see that at least one 
other state has a similar law. 


Won. T. STOCKTON 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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5 ews are new marvels in the world 
today which, seen with inquiring eyes, 
can make or re-make your life. It is pre- 
cisely because of this that every intelligent 
man and woman needs this new Bri- 
tannica. 


The Very Latest 
BRITANNICA 


in the 


New Form for Family Use 


For a short time only, YOU can get the very 
latest Britannica in the popular NEW 
FORM for FAMILY USE, at a Clear Saving 
of 40% as compared with the higher-priced 
Cambridge Issue. 


This tremendous reduction in price is now 
possible because the popular NEW FORM 
for Family Use is printed from the same 
identical plates as the higher-priced Cambridge 
Issue; and the 32 volumes are bound as 16 
(2 vols. in I cover). 


An Offer YOU Can’t Afford to Miss! 





HE mass of human knowledge, to 
which new facts are being added every 
day, is so enormous that no one man can 
ever hope to compass half of it. Much of 
this vitally important information is not 
available at all outside of the Britannica. 


Handsome Bookcase 


rue t 


While this Offer Lasts 


If You Act Quickly, we will include with 
each set of the new Britannica purchased in 
the NEW FORM for FAMILY USE, a Hand- 
some Bookcase in rich mahogany finish, with 
glass doors, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

This is the greatest money saving offer the 
Britannica Company has ever made. Think 
what it means to YOU! The Britannica will 
pay you handsomely, if you will use it in- 
telligently. It will pay you in greater grasp, 
surer judgment, larger outlook on the world. 


You Can Save 40% 
If You Act NOW e 


the very latest Britannica, in the NEW FORM for 
FAMILY USE, at a sweeping reduction of 40% as 
compared with the higher-priced Cambridge Issue. It is 
your opportunity to possess the genuine Encyclopedia Bri- 


Tite limited-time offer is YOUR opportunity to own 


This Is What You Get 


While this Special Offer lasts you can get: 

1. The Complete 13th Edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, containing new facts, 
ideas and practical suggestions—informa- 
tion not elsewhere available. 


2. You get it in the large-page, large-type 
NEW FORM for FAMILY USE (32 
volumes bound as 16) with 33,000 pages, 
45,000 separate articles, 50,000,000 words, 
written by 2500 world authorities from 50 
different countries; more than 600,000 im- 
portant indexed subjects, over a million 


This EXTRA SPECIAL Offer 


is an opportunity you cannot afford to miss. While this offer lasts, you 
can make not only a clear saving of 40% and get a Handsome Bookcase 
FREE, but you can also take advantage of the easiest possible terms of 
payment. For an initial payment of only $5, the balance in convenient 
monthly amounts, you can have this new Britannica delivered to your 


home immediately! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





facts; 15,000 illustrations, including 550 full 
page plates (many in color)and640maps,on 
which more than 150,000 separate places 
are indexed and shown— 


3. You get Six Valuable Reading Courses, 
selected from the series known as the 
Britannica Home University, and— 


4. AWHandsome Bookcase (value $25.00), in 
rich mahogany finish, with gleaming glass 
doors, ABSOLUTELY FREE with your 
set of the Britannica! 
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tannica, recognized the world over as the highest authority 
on every subject of importance. This is an offer of tremendous 
importance to every man and woman in the world today who 
knows the value of accurate knowledge, and its vital need 
in this marvellous age of swift progress. 


Send for this TODAY 


FREE Booklet 


Act now —- At Once — 
THIS MINUTE! The 
demand for this New 
Britannica has already 
far surpassed all pre- 
vious records. Soon 
this Extra Special Offer 
. will have to be with- 
drawn. Fill in and mail 
the Coupon below for 
handsome illustrated 
booklet, which we'll 
gladly send you FREE. 
It tells all about this 
Amazing Offer, and explains the 
Easy Terms of Payment. Tear out 
this Coupon NOW—and mail it be- 
fore the last collection tonight. 


USE THIS COUPON 
SERB BRB BRB RBBB RERBR ERR] 
& 





@ The ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, Inc. a 

& 342 Madison Avenue, New York 7Ti-P4 

* Please send me your FREE booklet; also particulars of a 
the New Form (40% saving); and full details of your 

€ Special Bookcase Offer and Easy Payment Plan. . 

@ 

g Name... iaatiee ielieneeeiwe ihwieaee puaessaguaeis # 

@ Address........ paveneuessebéddaseneusecaceds : 
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C The Beginning of a New Period 


in Lavatory Design 


“Standard” has made of the lavatory a thing of 
beauty—endowed it with the distinctiveness of a period 
dressing table. The difficulties, seemingly insurmount- 
able, of modeling and firing designs as large as these 
in one piece of vitreous china, have been overcome 
by the master potters of “Standard” 

They are drawn from the kiln with lines straight and 
true and all the gracefulness of perfect symmetry. The 
bowl of the “Templeton,” here illustrated, is large— 
nineteen inches long and twelve 
wide; the spacious top is thirty. 6¢ 
six by twenty inches. Tapered legs 
of clearest crystal with ornamental 
metal tops. 


tandard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


TIME, October 10, 


“Standatd” metal smiths have wrought the fittings 
in designs as original as the lavatories, So that the dis- 
tinctive motif may be carried out in other bathroom 
fixtures, fittings for them are available in the same de- 
signs. This is beauty that transcends artisanship; that 
brings to the bathroom its long deserved note of indi- 
viduality. Two models, the “Pemberton” and the 
“Templeton,” are being exhibited at Standard” 
showrooms in principal cities. They are exclusive designs 
with the trademark “Standard” 
fired in them. Booklet, with color 
illustrations, will be mailed on 
request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfp.Co. - Pittsburgh 


1927 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


(When he stopped to think of it, 
President Coolidge must have 
thought of last week as his Latin- 
American Week. Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, his new ambassador to 
Mexico, was preparing to advance 
upon Mexico City (see POLITICAL 
NOTES). 


On Thursday, telephone com- 

munication between Washington 
and Mexico City was established 
and the Presidents of the two 
countries, each surrounded by sub- 
ordinates with headphones, inaugu- 
rated the service by reading to 
each other a formally prepared 
dialog from their respective ends 
of the wire. President Coolidge 
read first: “I am deeply impressed, 
President Calles, by the signifi- 
cance of this occasion. . . . “Pres- 
ident Calles read back (in Span- 
ish): “I am very happy personally 
to return the greetings of Mr. 
Coolidge, the President of the 
United States, over the _ tele- 
phone. . ” Diplomacy got no 
snecific mention. 
(Two days after that, President 
Coolidge told a White House call- 
er, who had just returned from 
South America, that he could 
imagine and had long considered 
the state of Maine and the Re- 
public of Chili being joined some 
day by a monumental motor high- 
way, which would unite North 
and South America commercially, 
socially. 

The same day it was _ learned 
that, come Jan. 16, the President 
intended to return the call made 
upon him last April by Presi- 
dent Gerardo Machado of Cuba 
by attending the opening session 
of the sixth international confer- 
ence of American states in Havana. 
Should he do so, it would be only 
the second time that a U. S. 
President had left U. S. soil on 
a diplomatic mission.+ 


While reading to ’ President 
Calles President Coolidge wore, 
instead of his familiar black- 


rimmed spectacles, a shiny new 
gold pince-nez with long black 





7As every one knows, Woodrow Wilson’s 
Paris trip was the first of its kind. Taft 
visited Panama in 1910, but stayed in 
territory under U. S. jurisdiction, except 
for a brief stop-over at Cuba on the home 
trip. Harding, returning from his Alaskan 
tour, visited Vancouver, B. C., not, how- 
ever, on a diplomatic mission. 


cord. Observers realized that the 
change would not necessitate the 
striking of a new Coolidge medal,* 
since eyeglasses are not a frequent 
enough accessory to the Coolidge 
features. He wears them only 
when reading. 

(Callers during the week included: 
Senator Walter Evans Edge of 
New Jersey, asking favors for 
oystermen; Senator Frederick N. 
Gillett of Massachusetts, to pay 
respects and tell a story (see 
POLITICAL NOTES); Governor Louis 
Franck of the National Bank of 
Belgium, to be introduced; Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft of 
the U. S. Supreme Court and sev- 
eral senior judges of the circuit 
courts of appeals, to pay respects; 
supreme officers of the Tall Cedars 
of Lebanon;+ Lieutenants Lester J. 
Maitland and Albert F. Hegen- 
berger, U. S. A., to be taken out 
on the south lawn of the White 
House and given Distinguished 
Flying Crosses for the flight to 
Hawaii; Chief Justice Howard 
Taft of the U. S. Supreme Court 
(again), with the eight associate 
justices, to pay respects and indi- 
cate that they had resumed sitting 
on the bench. 


*Among the duties of the Secretary of 
the Treasury is that of causing to be 
struck, as soon as possible after inaugura- 
tion day, a bronze medal bearing the new 





President’s likeness. No effort or money is 
spared to reproduce the last freckle, pock, 
line, whisker; the exact crook of nose, 
areas of baldness, hair part, ear convul- 
sions, ete., for the Presidential medals con- 
stitute the official record of what each 
President looked like while in office. Until 
about ten years ago, the medals were 
called “Indian peace medals,” hundreds of 
them being distributed to chieftains at the 
beginning of every administration. Presi- 
dential medals can be obtained by any- 
one from the Treasury Department for $1. 


+Auxiliary of Masonry. 
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G. O. Parley 


When President Coolidge “chose,” 
he startled his secretary and his 
doorman. He startled Main Street, 
Rapid City, and Wall Street, Man- 
hattan. It is not unthinkable that 
he even startled himself, but cer- 
tainly he startled no one more than 
his political impresario, William 
Morgan Butler, Chairman of the 
National Republican Committee, 
who, just when the laconic light- 
ning struck, was on a jotting jaunt 
in the Northwest, a tour of inspec- 
tion to see what properties would 
be necessary for the Prosperities of 
1928, starring Calvin Coolidge. 


Lest President Coolidge’s state- 
ment be made to seem a pet of po- 
litical temperament, Impresario 
Butler closed his lips tight, pocket- 
ed his incompleted jottings, left the 
Northwest. But before going to 
Canada for a vacation, he did say 
that Calvin Coolidge was not to be 
thought of as definitely unavailable 
for the Prosperities of 1928. Dur- 
ing Mr. Butler’s vacation, President 
Coolidge repeatedly if silently in- 
sisted on his unavailability, finish- 
ing up last week with the almost 
crabbed words: “It is final.” Mr. 
Butler, heading for Washington 
last week, obviously had a lot of 
new plans to make. 

Mr. Butler was heading for 
Washington to confer informally 
with some members of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, whom 
he had summoned privately by let- 
ter. The “Sic ’Em Boys” (Demo- 
crats, insurgent Republicans, and 
‘copy-starved political correspond- 
ents) anticipated his arrival by 
spreading reports that Mr. Butler 
was still planning a “Draft-Cool- 
idge” movement. When the Presi- 
dent characterized these reports as 
“unfriendly,” the “Sic ’Em Boys” 
transferred the epithet to Mr. But- 
ler and forecast a Coolidge-Butler 
spat. They also whispered that 
Mr. Butler was going to pick the 
G. O. P. convention city; that Mr. 
Butler was perturbed over insur- 
gency in Wisconsin; that Mr. But- 
ler was about to put Republican 
pre-convention doings on an official 
party basis. No one suggested that 
Mr. Butler was going to resign, 
but the New York Times called him 
“our most perplexed statesman” 
and others sketched the enormity 
of the task with which he, or his 
successor, was faced. 


There is a limerick which small 
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boys used to repeat at least once 

a year: 

Ask your papa for fifty cents 

To see the elephant jump the fence. 

He jumped so high 

He hit the sky 

Anad-—never— tame down till the 
Fourth of July. 

The Republican’ National Chair- 
man paraphrases this limerick at 
least once every four years, sub- 
stituting “March” for “July” in 
the last line. The first line con- 
tains the first charge of his chair- 
manship. If the Republican ele- 
phant is to jump the fence, there 
must be moneys. So well is this 
known now by good Republicans 
that the financial duties of the Na- 
tional Treasurer have become al- 
most automatic. All Mr. Butler 
has ‘to do is indicate the amounts 
that seem necessary and his com- 
mitteemen do the asking-papa part. 

The short couplet, with its prom- 
ise-of a thrilling performance, is 
the difficult thing to fulfill. With 
President Coolidge unavailable, Mr. 
Butler and his committeemen had 
soon to determine—whether they 
began determining last week or not 
until the National Committee rout- 
ine meeting in December— 
which one of several able and will- 
ing mahouts would be most likely 
to take the elephant skywards. 

It really did not seem as though 
this mahout-picking would interest 
Mr. Butler very much. He was, 
after all, a silent, efficient, behind- 
the-scenes businessman from Mas- 
sachusetts who had reached the 
head of the G. O. P. only because 
Calvin Coolidge understood and 
appreciated the political talents 
which Mr. Butler sharpened under 
their joint tutor, the late Senator 
Murray Crane of Massachusetts; 
and which served Calvin Coolidge 
so well during his state-politics 
days. With Calvin Coolidge leav- 
‘ing politics, Mr. Butler was a sort 
of Mark Hanna whose McKinley has 
passed on. He, New England cot- 
ton manufacturer, banker and tack 
man, has little in common with, 
and small hold upon, the four out- 
standing candidates for the Repub- 
lican nomination: 

Frank Orren Lowden of Illinois 
is a farmer. At the 1924 conven- 
tion, Mr. Butler’s blunder in urg- 
ing Senator William Edgar Borah 
for Vice President was painfully 
emphasized by the rush with which 
Mr. Lowden’s friend and candidate, 
Charles Gates Dawes, got the vote. 
Mr. Lowden, furthermore, was all 
ready last week to be besought on 
his farm by pilgrims in 5,000 motor 
cars, in whose mobilization Mr. 
Butler had not been asked to par- 
ticipate. 

Charles Gates Dawes, hardly a 
friend of President Coolidge and 
never Mr. Butler’s friend, was play- 
ing “two pluck one” for the nomi- 
nation with his lifelong friend, 
Farmer Lowden, it being agreed 





between them that if Mr. Lowden’s 
motorcade did not have horsepower 
enough to climb Nomination Hill, 
that Mr. Dawes should take com- 
mand of it and try, with the high- 
test gas of his banking connection, 
to reach the summit. 

Herbert C. Hoover, the efficiency 
man, has only an academic attrac- 
tion for so professional a politician 
as Mr. Butler, and vice versa. Be- 
tween skiled practitioners of differ- 
ent techniques there exists no more 
community of interest than between 
dentists and surgeons. Mr. Butler 
can painlessly draw the teeth of 
snarling minorities, but probably 
not with so uncompromising a one 
as the U. S. emergency man. 

Charles Evans Hughes, whose 
dignity evokes a veneration render- 
ing compromise unnecessary, would 
seem to be closest to Mr. Butler’s 
heart, as he is to the heart of 
the Mellon machine (TIME, Sept. 
26). But to get Mr. Hughes to 
accept the nomination, the conven- 
tion’s first Hughes ballot would 
have to be just about unanimous, 
and unanimity will be as conspicu- 
ously absent at the 1928 convention 
as it was present at the Butlerized 
convention of 1924. 


THE JUDICIARY 


Supreme Convention 


August in Washington, the nine 
Justices of the U. S. Supreme 
Court put on their black robes, 
convened, took up business where 
they left it off in June. Their 
docket was in most satisfactory 
shape: only 283 cases carried over 
from the 1926 term; only 279 new 
eases so far. Five of the 283 old 
cases were already under advise- 
ment. For the first day’s sitting, 
the clerk of the Court called up 34 
others for argument. Of the 279 
new cases, some 250 were merely 
requests for review which could be 
quickly disposed of. The Supreme 
Court does not rush at its work 
with its sleeves rolled up, even 
figuratively speaking. Before be- 
ginning a long session of digni- 
fied hearing, conning, analyzing 
and resolving of arguments, the 
nine Justices presented themselves 
to the President to show him, in 
effect, that the ultimate wisdom 
of the nation was again ready to 
have perplexed people “draw near 
and give their attention.” 

The President shook 
hands: 

Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, now 70, rotund, genial, with 
an earthquake chuckle and an eye 
that twinkles even in_ sternness. 
He dictates, revamps and redic- 
tates his opinions, guarding his 
strength from the rigors of writing. 
He walks for a half-hour every 
day. He has installed an elevator 


their 








in his house to save walking up- 
stairs to his study. Of all the 
Justices, he truly is least classifi- 
able as “liberal” or “conservative.” 
Radicals view with alarm his $10,- 
000 income from steel bonds. Rock- 
ribbed bankers wonder at his large 
humanity. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 86, whose 
mustache and sympathies flow even 
more freely than Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft’s. Son and namesake of the 
poet, wounded in chest and foot as 
a Civil War volunteer, Mr. Asso- 
ciate Justice Holmes represents all 
that is spirited, liberal and scholar- 
ly in New England. 

Willis Van Devanter, 68, from 
mountainous Wyoming, as conserva- 
tive as a Dutch canal, and as calm. 

James Clark McReynolds, 65, 
who served President Roosevelt 
as Assistant Attorney General and 
President Wilson as Attorney Gen- 
eral before being raised to the 
high bench in 1914. He is a 
Kentucky-born bachelor, standing 
beside Mr. Associate Justice Van 
Devanter for a conservatism more 
intellectual than innate. 

Louis Dembitz Brandies, 71, who 
might, were it not disrespectful, 
be called the Supreme Court’s 
Seidlitz powder, so swiftly does he 
fume and sparkle when he senses 
that the rights of man are being 
infringed by right of might. He 
was another of President Wilson’s 
appointees, and a much discussed. 
His wife takes active interest in 
liberal movements, even in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti affair—and he ap- 
proves. Quick, subtle, his steps 
of mind and foot have a resilience 
that is unexpected in the old round 
room of grave decisions. 

George Sutherland, 65, born in 
Buckinghamshire, England, and put 
on the high bench by President 
Harding. He spent his boyhood 
and young-lawyer’s life in Utah, 
until sent to Congress. He is 
sometimes confused with a Scotch- 
Canadian namesake who, a good 
Baptist minister and college presi- 
dent, campaigns for the Anti- 
Saloon League in Nebraska. But 
not often, for he takes care to give 
“c/o Supreme Court of the U.S.” 
as his address, in Who’s Who, and 
wears a short beard of silver- 
tipped distinction. He is usually 
to be found on the vested-rights 
side of economic questions, for 
which Labor loves him little. 

Pierce Butler, 61, of Minnesota, 
was appointed a few weeks after 
Mr. Associate Justice Sutherland. 
It was his first public office in 25 
years, save for commissionerships. 


Edward Terry Sanford, 62, the 
third Harding appointee, was once 
president of the Harvard Alumi 
Association, A Tennesseean with 
affiliations ranging from Phi Beta 
Kappa to Kiwanis, he ranges back 
& forth between liberalism and 
conservatism with the open mind of 
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one who sat on district benches 
for 15 years. 

Harlan Fiske Stone, latest addi- 
tion (1925) to the Supreme Court, 
is its youngest, biggest, strapping- 
strongest member. He is but 55, 
He was graduated by Amherst Col- 
lege the year before Calvin Cool- 
idge, in 1894. For 14 years (1910- 
24) he was Columbia University’s 
Dean of Law and spent eleven 
months, between quitting that post 
and taking his present one, at be- 
ing U. S. Attorney General. There 
was a flurry before Mr. Associate 
Justice Stone’s confirmation by the 
Senate over the fact that he once 
represented J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and a storm over the fact that he 
was. then trying to prosecute— 
some said, to persecute—Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana. 
But he was confirmed 71 to 6 and 
has become a sort of anchor man 
near the Court’s level centre, like 
Chief Justice Taft in position if 
not in texture. 

Outstanding Cases on the 1927 
Supreme Court docket are: 

Sinclair Oil v. the U. S. (the 
last civil suit of the oil scandals, 
about the validity of the Teapot 
Dome lease). 

Liberty Warehouse Co. v. Burley 
Tobacco Growers’ 
Marketing Association. (The ques- 
tion: are the U. S. laws constitu- 
tional* which authorize co-operative 
marketing of agricultural produce?) 

New Mexico v. Texas (Boundary 
dispute). 

Wisconsin v. Illinois (Diversion 
of Great Lakes water). 

Swift & Co. v. the U. S. (Asking 
to be freed from an agreement to 
confine activities to meat packing). 


Utah Episode 

When the clerk of the U. S. 
District Court in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, began to read the court min- 
utes one morning last week, no 
one took much notice of a plain 
middle-fortyish woman who sat on 
the front bench, apparently listen- 
ing. Most eyes were engaged in 
watching Judge Tillman Davis 
Johnson settle himself behind his 
bench for a morning’s work. Judge 
Johnson is 69 and not  undis- 
tinguished in appearance. Few 
of the people in the courtroom even 
noticed the plain lady when she 
rose from her seat and approached 
the bench with a folded magazine 
in her hand. 

The lady gained everyone’s at- 
tention in another two. seconds, 
however, by whisking an automatic 
pistol from her magazine and fir- 
ing two peremptory shots at Judge 
Johnson. The courtroom banged 
with noise. Splinters flew from 
the woodwork and a_ blackboard 





*A word which, when used by Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft, acquires the timbre of arch- 
angelic trumpeting.. ‘‘Con-sti-tooo-tional,”’ 


says Mr. Chief Justice Taft. 


co-operative. 
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© Wide World 
Mr. CHIEF JUSTICE 
... has installed an elevator. 


behind Judge Johnson, whose re- 
flexes made him huddle down into 
his chair so suddenly that the next 
moment he tumbled down the bench 
step, though as yet unhurt. 

Muttering hoarsely, the gun- 
woman scurried around the bench 
and let four more shots fly at the 
terrified old jurist. A -bullet in 
the right hip knocked him down 
a second time. A _ bullet in the 
left thigh knocked him down a third 
time. A bullet grazed his knee just 
before bailiffs over-powered his 
would-be murderess. 

Who would want to kill Judge 
Tillman Davis Johnson? Mrs. 
Eliza Simmons, widow, was one 
person. “I'll show you how to 
get justice!” was what she had 
screamed as she shot. At her 
home, Widow Simmons produced a 
rambling document penned by her, 
in which she declared war on the 
Utah Copper Co., for whom her 
husband had been a brakeman un- 
til his accidental death in 1910, and 
on “hard-boiled” Judge Johnson. 

Mrs. Simmons sued the Utah 
Copper Co. for $10,500 for her- 
self and four children. State 
courts awarded her $850. In 1924, 
it occurred to her to ask a new 
judgment, for $25,000. Judge 
Johnson dismissed the case in his 
court. 

Convalescent in hospital, Judge 
Johnson, a public servant whose 
experience includes school teaching 
among Indians, declared Widow 
Simmons irresponsible, crazy, hallu- 
cinated. So did U. S. Senator 
William H. King of Utah, who 
was surprised to hear that Mrs. 
Simmons, whom he had never met, 
would rather have “gotten” him 
than Judge Johnson for assistance 
she fancied he had rendered the 
Utah Copper Co. 





ARMY & NAVY 


Cavalry Maneuvers 


Not since the Civil War had 
U. S. cavalry engaged in maneuvers 
on the scale of those conducted last 
week on 120 square miles of terrain 
in and about Marfa, Tex. Some 
280 officers, 4,000 men, 3,200 horses 
and 1,500 mules were deployed over 
guiches, hillocks and _ sagebrush 
plains—the Second Cavalry Bri- 
gade (Fort Bliss) playing “Brown” 
army to the “White” army of the 
First Cavalry Brigade (Fort 
Clark) and First Cavalry Regiment 
(Marfa, Tex.). Tanks, cannon, 
airplanes, Red Cross ambulances 
and every appurtenance of real 
war, right down to hot weather, 
secrecy and red tape, accompanied 
the show. 

Following the maneuvers, horses, 
mules and men assembled in Marfa 
for athletics, a review and a horse 
show. Troopers were paid off and 
sent back to their stations while 
officers continued to argue about 
which “army” had “won.” Among 
other stratagems weighed for merit 
was that of dyeing white horses 
brown to camouflage them from 
aerial observation. Other modern 
cavalry’ camouflage: dull metal 
mountings on harness; dun netting 
to _— the flash of shiny saddle 
seats. 


With airplanes, tanks, armored 
cars and motor cycles competing, 
the cavalry, once the most spec- 
tacular service of national defense, 
is so little heard of that few 
citizens know who is U. S. cavalry 
chief. Major General Herbert B. 
Crosby is his name. A _ 56-year- 
old Kansan, he served in Cuba, 
the west, the Philippines and, as a 
Colonel of Infantry, in France. 
He mounted the highest of U. S. 
horses in 1926. 


Closed Incident 


The reverberating “Magruder in- 
cident” closed peacefully last week, 
or almost closed. Various con- 
gressmen rumbled around Wash- 
ington about an investigation of 
the charges brought last fortnight 
by Rear Admiral Thomas Pickett 
Magruder, who wrote in the Satur- 
day Evening Post that the Navy 
is over-officered, bound with ex- 
pensive red tape and _ burdened 


with idle ships and_ shipyards 
[Timg, Oct. 3]. But officialdom 
was quiet. Admiral Magruder 


was not haled up for discipline. 
Secretary of the Navy Curtis 
Dwight Wilbur refuted specific 
Magruder statements now and 
then as his subordinates furnished 



































































him with research. President 
Coolidge announced that he thought 
lots of officers and some extra 
equipment essential to the Navy’s 
efficiency. Rear Admiral Magruder 
called on Secretary Wilbur, filed 
a belated copy of his published ar- 
ticle and apologized for any em- 
barrassment he might have caused 
the Navy. 

Further sympathy for’ the 
Navy’s embarrassment was deduced 
by observers when they saw one- 





THE U. S. CAVALRY CHIEF 


His name is Herbert B. Crosby. 


(see p. 9) 


time (1913-21) Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels going in to 
call on Secretary Wilbur. Mr. 
Daniels might well have commiser- 
ated Mr. Wilbur for there was a 
“Magruder” during Mr. Daniels’ 
_ régime—bristly Rear Admiral 
William Sowden Sims. 

Rear Admiral Magruder retract- 
ed no jot or tittle of his article 
but did say that certain “Sic "Em 
Boys” (copy-starved newspaper 
correspondents) had _ ridiculously 
misrepresented his attitude when 
they reported him scowling and 
gesturing at news of Secretary 
Wilbur’s alleged ire. Washington 
stirred in anticipation of another 
screed from him, soon to be pub- 


lished in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 
Results. Some concrete results 


of Magruderism were incorporated 
in Secretary Wilbur’s announce- 
ment last week of Navy appropri- 
ation plans. The Navy, admitted 
Mr. Wilbur, might perhaps econo- 
mize 1) by manufacturing at some 
of its idle yards certain supplies 
which hitherto have been  pur- 
chased; 2) by giving six-month 
furloughs to Navy yard men when 
there is no work for them to do. 
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SCOUTS 
Girl Leaders Meet 


Some 1,800 fresh-faced women 
thronged the Waldorf Astoria Ho- 
tel, Manhattan—delegates to the 
13th annual National Convention 
of Girl Scout Leaders. Their pres- 
ident, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 
made a speech to the effect that 
there is “more to hope for from 
the Girl Scouts and the Boy 
Scouts than from any other stand- 
ardized form of education.” 

Their vice president, Mrs. Her- 
bert C. Hoover, in speeches and 
interviews, particularized some of 
the things to be hoped for: 

“The idea is to bring a girl to 
the state of mind where she will 
look at a dirty floor in her home, 
not with a groan and a thought of 
how she may escape tidying it up. 
On the contrary, she will look 
at a dirty floor with critical eye, 
think how much better it will be 
when it is cleaned up, and set to 
work with the newest thing in 
mops and cleansers to complete 
the job. 

“What is home anyway? Is it a 
place where mother runs a hotel 
for the accommodation of the rest 
of you? 

“Or is it a place where you 
spend your leisure hours and a cer- 
tain number of working hours 
cheerfully and happily together? 


“The Girl Scout believes it is 
the latter place, and she _ gives 
her best to making it so. She 
learns to do away with non-es- 
sentials in the home, to throw 
away a lot of frippery little 
things and to have three or four 
really lovely things in their place. 


“Another splendid lesson that 
comes to her with scouting is the 
ability to play. She is not one 
of the girls who goes motoring in 
the country with the family on 
Sunday, helps scatter papers and 
tin cans around, sets the phono- 
graph going and assails the sur. 
rounding haunts of Nature with its 
clamor. She knows how futile 
canned music can be when one 
may listen to a lark. 


“Not that she decries the phono- 
graph. There is a very definite 
place for it in her life. She uses 
it while she is scrubbing that dirty 
floor we spoke about. She mops 
to music. Or hums scout songs 
while she plies the dustcloth. 


“Do girls get as much out of 
their scout work as boys? Why 
not? Much the same in character 
is required of them. They must 
have courage. It takes just as 
much courage to stick to the 
housework until it is done as it 
does to go out and meet a bear. 


“Girls must have as much honor 
as boys. More, perhaps. For 
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fathers merely go out and meet 
other fathers, while mothers stay 
at home and instill tenets of hon- 
or in future fathers and mothers.” 


Enthusiastic Mrs. Hoover fur- 
ther said: “I think Girl Scout- 
ing is the best form of self-ex- 
pression there is for a girl. That 
is why I give so much of my time 
to it. There are plenty of other 
things I could play about with if 
I did not consider this the most 
worth-while.” 


New Uniform. The chief item 
of the Girl Scout leaders’ agenda 
was to adopt a new uniform in 
place of mannish, “tin cannish” 
khaki. Seven ladies paraded the 
platform in costumes of green 
wool with suede belts. The leaders 
delightedly voted that they should 
all dress that way. For Girl 
Seouts themselves, a pleated, roll- 
collared, one-piece slipover of 
green cotton twill was adopted, 
with sport hats to match. 

Other Business amounted only 
to electing officers (President Ar- 
nold and Vice President Hoover 
were re-elected); voting a $334,- 
784 budget; deciding to memorial- 










© International 
Mrs. H. C. Hoover 
“Fathers merely go out and meet 
other fathers.” 


ize the late Juliette Magill Gordon 
Low, childless sportswomen of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and London, who 
founded the first U.S. troop of 
Girl Scouts in 1912 at Savannah, 
having derived the idea from the 
Girl Guides of England. 
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WOMEN 
Widow 


“T choose to run for the Republi- 
can nomination for Congressman- 
at-large from Illinois in the April 
primary of 1928,” said Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, among other 
things, last week. 

Widow of the late Senator Medill 
McCormick, she, aged 47, has lived 
and breathed politics since she was 
old enough to realize that her 
father, the late Mark Hanna, was 
a very important man. When Mark 
Hanna was in the U. S. Senate, 
she, a smart bud, fresh from Dobbs 
Ferry and Farmington, was there 
too, at work in his office. She 
says: “If I wanted to dance until 
four o’clock in the morning, well 
and good, but I had to be in the 
office just the same at nine o’clock 
and be good-natured about it.” 

Having married politics, she rose 
to enjoy a prestige in the capital 
second only to presidents’ wives 
and to Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
whose father was often at logger- 
heads* with Mrs. McCormick’s 
father. When Miss Hanna first 
saw Miss Roosevelt, the latter had 
just “burst upon the world as 
Princess Alice.” Miss Hanna 
thought Princess Alice a harum- 
scarum. Princess Alice thought the 
young lady who presided over the 


‘griddle cakes and corned beef hash 


at Senator Hanna’s political break- 
fasts in Lafayette Square, a superb 
prig. 

Later, after Princess Alice mar- 
ried the dapper Ohioan, Nicholas 
Longworth, who became Speaker of 
the House, Mrs. McCormick and 
Mrs. Longworth formed the friend- 
ship that is now said to be one of 
the strongest influences keeping 
Mrs. McCormick in politics. Other 
influences are Mrs. McCormick’s 
unboastful estimate of her own 
undoubted political acumen; her 
experience since 1924 as Republican 
National Committeewoman’ from 
Illinois; and heredity. In Illinois, 
she will run for nomination as the 
protegee of well-entrenched Mayor 
William Hale Thompson of Chi- 
cago, against Congressman Henry 
R. Rathbone who did not support 
Mayor Thompson in his loud 
“100% American” campaign last 
year, and against Congressman 
Richard Yates. 

Three years ago Mrs. McCormick 
was shouting from [Illinois plat- 





*On the way from Buffalo to Washing- 
ton in President McKinley’s funeral train, 
Mark Hanna exploded: “I told William 
McKinley it was a mistake to nominate 
that wild man at Philadelphia. I asked 
him if he realized what would happen if 
he should die. Now look, that damned 
cowboy is: President of the United States!” 
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Mrs. RutH HANNA McCorMIcK 

thought Alice Roosevelt a 
harum scarum. 


forms against the Small-Thompson 
combination, which helped Charles 
S. Deneen take her husband’s Sen- 
atorship from him shortly before he 
died in 1925. Her cry then was: 
“Turn the rascals out!” Her ex- 
planation for associating herself 
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Mrs. ALICE ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH 
. thought Ruth Hanna a prig. 


with Mayor Thompson, and his 
friend, Governor Lennington Small 
of Illinois, now is: “Party regu- 
larity was a Hanna creed, you 
know.” 





HEROES 
Good-Willers 


While gendarmes and French sol- 
diery scoured the Riviera for spawn 
of Communism cast out by Italy 
(who must, said Frenchmen, have 
been the dastards that bombed Le- 
gion trains last fortnight), Retir- 
ing Commander Howard Paul Sav- 
age and some 200 American Le- 
gionaries specially picked for their 
ability to commerce in good-will, 
entered the cavernous railroad sta- 
tion at Genoa. 

Commander Savage made a 
speech: “We are very happy to be 
here. We bring the salutations of 
the American Legion to the Italian 
Army and nation, past and present. 
We are greatly pleased with our 
reception, but not surprised, since 
we are in the native country of 
the man who discovered America.” 

Signor Sanselli, national director 
of the Italian Veterans’ Associa- 
tion, spoke in kind, but did not go 
so far back in history as to re- 
call the original Legionaries from 


. Rome, who used to march through 


what is now Genoa on their way 
to subdue the barbaric Gauls, 
Angles, Saxons, Celts and Teutons 
from whom U. S. Legionaries are 
largely descended. 

Commander Savage and some of 
his men and their ‘wives wanted to 
see Genoa harbor. Admiral Cayni 
commandeered five tugs and showed 
his lively guests about. 

@ Legionaries who stayed ashore 
in Genoa commented up the re- 
serve, the dignity, the almost dis- 
dain of Fascist Italy. How it con- 
trasted with demonstrative France! 
But soon “buddies” were saluting 
camerati; soon they were imitating 
the Fascist salute (right arm for- 
ward, raised at 45°, palm open 
downward) and solemnly saluting 
one another with it. 

@ So many bands plaved so many 
national anthems that many a 
“buddy” said his back was tired 


‘from standing at attention. 


C All within a few hours, the 
good-will men were lunched by 
King Vittorio Emanuele and blessed 
by Pope Pius XI. Commander Sav- 
age later described how “King 
Emmanuel of Italy welcomed us in 
his summer palace at Pisa.” “He 
is,” said the Commander, “the most 
affable, democratic monarch it 
would be possible to meet. His 
speaking such perfect English made 
things especially easy for us.” 
During the Pisa visit as the King 
finished talking with a knot of 
Legionaries and turned to leave 
them, a U. S. voice boomed: “Gang- 
way for the King!” 

@ The Papal reception followed 
the laying of a wreath of dahlias 
on the grave of Italy’s Unknown 
Soldier, and parading to “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” ‘“Piave” and 
“Giovinezza.” Ascending the snowy 
























































marble steps of the Apostolic Pal- 
ace, the Legionaries, all dressed in 
their evening clothes, were met by 
smiling Swiss Guards whom Vati- 
can etiquette forbade to salute. The 
Pope came forth in white. The 
Legionaries knelt. Commander 
Savage and a few others were pre- 
sented. The Pope examined the 
Legion flag, made a speech: 

“ . . Our heart is particularly 
gladdened because you have come 
so far to kneel at the feet of the 
head of the great Christian 
Church.” 

The Pope passed among the Le- 
gionaries, letting each kiss his ring. 
Upon the head of blind Frank 
Schobel of Philadelphia he laid his 
hands and said: “May the Lord 
bless you, dear boy, for what you 
have done and for what you have 
suffered. We are sure He will 
give you strength to undergo de- 
privation, also rewarding you.” 

He told one and all he was 
pleased to make their personal ac- 
quaintance and concluded by bless- 
ing the entire U. S 

@ Commander Savage related 
afterwards: “He said something 
I thought extremely touching be- 
cause it is tremendously true. He 
said he welcomed us not only as 
Americans and as those who had 
rushed to Europe in the hour of 
greatest need, but because we came 
as messengers of peace and _ in- 
ternational good-will.” 

C Benito Mussolini was not in 
the Eternal City to see the Legion- 
aries and be seen. Reason: his 
wife was bearing their fourth child, 
a son, who happily arrived even 
as the Legion reached Rome—an 
omen, said some. The Mussolinis 


named their son Romano (see 
p. 18.) Jl Duce sent word: “I 
salute all valiant soldiers who 


brought from overseas the generous 
flame of their youthful vigor to 
the battlefields of Europe.” 

@ The Italian press mingled 
with its fulsome welcome a few 
votes of thanksgiving that Italy’s 
War debts to the U. S. were al- 
ready settled, thus relieving the 
warmth of Italy’s hospitality from 
suspicion of an ulterior motive. 


@ The Legionaries pressed on 
from Rome to Lucérne, Switzer- 
land, thence to Strasbourg and 
Metz in Alsace-Lorraine. 


In London, some 150 Legionaries 
fell in at Scotland Yard and 
marched—with girl standard bearers, 
saxaphones, and bright tunics— 
through Whitehail to Trafalgar 


Square, whence they proceeded to 
Westminster Abbey with an ever- 
green wreath for the Unknown 
Tommy. General Pershing was not 
with this detachment as planned. 

The London paraders, one and 
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all from the Thomas B. Wanamak- 
er Post, were well flayed in the 
British press for their blatancy. 
Wrote Editor J. W. Drawbell of 
the London Sunday Chronicle: “We 
are having too much American 
nonsense that floods the world— 
that stolid, humorless nonsense 
that sees nothing funny in a pro- 
cession of flag-wagging musical 
comedy men and women Legion- 
aires tramping through the streets 
and boosting an American depart- 
ment store in the name of glory.” 


In Belgium, keeping up the good 
work done by their colleagues in 
France, Italy and England, U. S. 
news correspondents wrote how 
the visits of a few Legionaries 
had inspired Belgians not to stop 
at raking and “neating up” in 
their care of German graves on 
Belgian soil, but to start planting 
flowers and hedges, as around Bel- 
gian heroes’ graves. 


> . 


In Paris. Bennett J. Doty of 
Biloxi, Miss., was pardoned, at the 
American Legion’s request, for de- 
serting from the French Foreign 
Legion while on duty against Druse 
tribesmen in the Syrian desert last 
year (TIME, Feb. 15, 1626). He 
had served 15 months of an eight- 
year sentence in Albertville Prison 
(Savoie), making military clothes 
in the prison tailor shop. His 
pardon required him to rejoin the 
Foreign Legion, in Algeria, for 
four years and a month, to com- 
plete his five-year enlistment. Said 
he: “I don’t care much what I 
do, whether I plow fields or play 
chaperone to sheep and cattle so 
long as I don’t continue making 
pants for soldiers.” 


RACES 
Jim Crow Jr. 


Youth is brave, but youth is 
cruel. Last week, two dozen young 
Negroes of Gary, Ind., were morti- 
fied by 1,357 young whites of Gary, 
Ind., probably more painfully than 
any adult Negro ever lynched by 
rabid adult whites. 


The thing began when the pupils 
of Emerson High School returned to 
their classes and found the 24 Ne- 
groes enrolled in their midst. Emer- 
son High School is in the “nice” 
residential section of Gary. It has 
never before had more than four 
or five Negro pupils. But during 
the summer, Gary’s school districts 
were re-defined. Because they lived 
where they did, the 24 Negroes 
were entitled by law to attend 
Emerson High School. 

Law or no law, the Emerson pu- 
pils whispered, gestured, glowered 


at the dusky newcomers. They 
told their parents, who protested to 
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Superintendent William A. Wirt 
and Principal A. E. Spaulding, who 
said nothing could be done. “Seg- 
regation is impossible because of 
economic reasons,” said Mr. Wirt 
as tactfully as possible. 

Winfield Eschelman of the Em- 
erson senior class, glib talker, good 
swimmer, got together with Jack 
Keener, sleek cheerleader, and Sam 
Chase, smart debater, and some of 
the athletically “big men” of Emer- 
son, to talk things over. Result: on 
Monday morning, instead of attend- 
ing classes, some 800 Emersonians 
in floppy trousers, sporty sweaters, 
trim skirts and fetching blouses, 
went shouting and laughing 
through Gary’s business section. 
Police disbanded them for “ob- 
structing traffic” but many of them 
later stood around outside Emerson 
High School, hissing, gibing, cat- 
ealling at non-striking students 
when school let out. Policemen 
saw to it that the 24 Negroes went 
home unmolested. 

Next day the “nice” residential 
part of Gary was littered and 
scrawled with placards and signs: 
“WE WON’T GO BACK UNTIL 
EMERSON IS WHITE. ... NO 
NIGGERS FOR EMERSON... . 
EMERSON IS A WHITE MAN’S 
SCHOOL,” ete., ete. 

The strikers’ ranks swelled to 
900 that day. Then, emboldened 
by their elders’ actions or kept at 
home by nervous parents, Emerson’s 
seventh and eighth grades walked 
out, making a total of 1,357 
strikers. Police broke up attempted 
Negro mass meetings. The school 
authorities threatened the strikers 
in vain. 

Led by talkative Winfield Eschel- 
man, the strikers formulated their 
demands at a mass meeting which 
the school officials attended: 1) 
Let all Negroes be segregated in 
corners of Emerson classrooms and 
in the school cafeteria. 2) Let no 


‘disciplinary reprisals be made upon 


the strikers when they should re- 
turn. 3) Let the strikers not have 
to “make up” school work missed 
during the strike. 4) Let the Emer- 
son Negroes be transferred to other 
schools as soon as possible. 5) Let 
an all-Negro high school be built in 
Gary as soon as possible. 

The school authorities were 
helpless. President Ralph Snyder 
of the Board of Safety, represent- 
ing Mayor Floyd E. Williams, arbi- 
trated the situation and the strikers 
won all their demands. Magnani- 
mous, Winfield Eschelman and 
friends permitted three Negro 
seniors to finish out the year at 
Emerson because they had been 
there all along, but the rest were 
transferred temporarily to an all- 
Negro junior high school elsewhere 
in town. The strikers returned to 
classes, 

The issue then shifted to the 
City Council, a special sitting of 
which was called to hurry through 
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a $15,000 temporary all-Negro high 


school. The galleries were packed 
with “race people’ who came to 
hear their viewpoint at last ex- 
pressed without hindrance, by three 
Negro. Councilmen. The Council 
has 15 members, and in the ab- 
sence of three white members, the 
three Negroes were sufficient to 
block the passage of the $15,000 
temporary appropriation, which 
required a two-thirds council vote. 

Negro Alderman A. B. Whit- 
lock did not insinuate that Ku 
Klux Klannism lay behind the Emer- 
son strike. Instead, he firmly said: 
“This [appropriation] is a useless 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money. We have plenty of room 
now for all the schoolchildren of 
Gary. This money {$15,000} 
wouldn’t equip a shack, and the 
site you propose is in a wilderness. 
There are no streets, no sewers, no 
facilities there at all.” 

White Alderman Merritt Mar- 
tindale, senior Councilman, inter- 
rupted Mr. Whitlock. “Now, Bill,” 
he said, “I hope you’re not going 
to take a wrong view of us whites. 
The difference is there and it does 
no good to try to hide it.” 

“My people are taxpayers,” pro- 
tested Colored Alderman William 
Burrus. “They have a right to as 
good an education as anyone. You 
are setting an awful example by 
yielding to these striking students. 
.. . These young people are taking 
the law into their own hands.” 

The whites promised that a $60,- 
000 permanent high school would be 
built for Negroes as soon as possi- 
ble. A Negro replied: “Even if 
you offered us a_ million-dollar 
school we wouldn’t take it. We’re 
fighting for the principle of the 
thing” 

Numbers won. When the three 
absent whtite members were ob- 
tained for another council meeting, 
the two-thirds vote went through. 
Gary is to have $15,000 temporary 
quarters for the Emerson High Ne- 
groes. More suitable, permanent 
all-Negro quarters will probably be 
furnished in time. 

Pondering this outcome, students 
of U. S. race problems reflected 
that 95% of all U. S. Negroes 
are descended from _ slave _ stock, 
some of which has been in the 
U. S. even longer than genuine 
Mayflower stock. They also reflect- 
ed that, whereas U. S. Negroes 
form 14% of Gary’s population, 
U. S. whites form 36%, foreign 
born whites form 50%. Thus a 
large majority of Winfield Eschel- 
man & friends were—if representa- 
tive of Gary’s population—descend- 
ed 14% from Slavs, 10% from 
Poles, 4% from Hungarians, 3% 
from Austrians, 3% from Croats, 
3% from Italians, 2% from Ger- 
mans, 1% from Greeks, 1% from 
Mexicans, 8% from miscellaneous 
white races, 1% from races of other 
colors. 
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Fascist Oath 


To answer hyper-vigilant ques- 
tions lately raised by District Di- 
rector of Naturalization Jesse M. 
Thomas of Baltimore, the Fascisti 
League of North America last 





SENATOR HIRAM BINGHAM 


Denounced snobbery, discourtesy.... 


week published the oath it admin- 
isters to U. S. Members: 
I Swear Upon My Honor: 

To serve with loyalty and dis- 
cipline the Fascisti idea of society 
based upon religion, nation and fam- 
ily, and to promote respect for law, 
order and hierarchy, and for the tra- 
dition of the race. 

To love, serve, obey and exalt the 
United States of America and to 
teach obedience to and respect for 
its Constitution and laws. 

To keep alive the veneration for 
Italy as our country of origin and as 
the eternal light of civilization and 
greatness. r 

To fight with all my strength the 
theories and ideas aiming to subvert, 
corrupt or disintegrate religion, love 
of country and family. 

To make all efforts to better my 
culture and myself, physically and 
morally, so as to deserve to belong 
to those who serve and guide the na- 
tion in the greatest moments. 

To be disciplined to the hierarchies 
of the Fascisti League of North Amer- 
ica. 


Bingham on Brownskins 


The rangy, steel-grey, 52-year- 
old junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut, Hiram Bingham of New Haven, 
who styles himself “explorer’’* 
sooner than “politician” and who 





*By virtue of many an expedition through 
interior South America between 1906 and 
1915. 











. Hawaii. 












is more professor* than publicist, 
returned to the U. S. some weeks 
ago from an extended.tour of thé 
Orient. On his way: ‘back. from 
war-ridden Tientsin, hé visited his 
birthplace, Honolulu. 

Delayed correspondence last week 
told of Explorer-Senator Bingham’s 
behavior on the August evening 
that he dined with Governor Wal- 
lace Rider Farrington and a dis- 
tinguished gathering at Washing- 
ton Place, the governor’s mansion. 

Called upon to speak, Mr. Bing- 
ham arose and, with a glint in 
his grey eye, said: “I am, I be- 
lieve, the only American repre- 
sentative of government who has 
ever refused to enter the doors of 
the Army & Navy Club in Manila.” 

It was a provocative beginning. 
Nowhere is a_ good story better 
appreciated than in isolated 
Hawaii; no topic is more popular 
in Hawaii than anything pertain- 
ing to the behavior of those still 
further removed colonists, the white 
U. S. citizens of the Philippines. 

Mr. Bingham’s audience was all 
attention as he proceeded to relate 
how, a few weeks previously, he 
had been invited as guest of honor 
to a banquet in the Army &. Navy 
Club of Manila. Mr. Bingham had 
asked whether outstanding native 
politicians, such as President Man- 
uel Quezon of the Philipine Senate 
or Senator Sergio Osmena, inde- 
pendence leader, would be present. 

“Certainly not,’ snorted’ the 
Army & Navy Club of Manila, 
and proceeded to instruct Mr. Bing- 
ham that no Filipinos (except, of 
course, servants) were admitted 
within the doors of the Army & 
Navy Club of Manila. 

“Then I am sorry, gentlemen,” 
Mr. Bingham said he replied, “but 
I shall not be able to accept your 
invitation.” 

The company around Governor 
Farrington’s table frowned approv- 
ingly and felt sure that no such 
contretemps could possibly occur in 
They nodded sagely as 
Mr. Bingham said: “I want to 
tell you right now that if a half- 
dozen of the prominent white peo- 
ple of Manila were to invite a few 
of the cultured and prominent Fili- 
pinos to be their guests at a tea, 
the agitation for Philippine inde- 
pendence would die right then and 
there.” 

They frowned still more approv- 
ingly and said, “Ah!” and “Oh!” 
and “Not really!” as Mr. Bingham 
continued to cite incidents of his 
trip to illustrate what he denounced 
as the snobbery, discourtesy, super- 
ciliousness, selfishness, greed, hypo- 
crisy and effrontery of many a 
white missionary, military and. 
business man in the Orient. He 
told of a Chinese graduate of Yale 


*Between 1905 and 1924 he taught his- 
tory and polities at Princeton; history and 
geography at Yale; diplomatic history ai 
Johns Hopkins. 
































who was cursed like a coolie by 
a Shanghai bank clerk; of signs 
in a park on Chinese soil: “No 
Chinamen or dogs allowed.” He 
flayed the whites, British and U. 
S. alike, who commit and permit 
such arrogance. He roused Gov- 
ernor Farrington’s dinner party to 
his own white heat of indignation 
and then, suddenly, blazed out: 
“There’s beginning to be too much 
of that kind of thing right here!” 

The speaker hesitated. Perhaps 
the self-consciously fixed stare of 
a banker across the table brought 
Mr. Bingham back to earth. Hesi- 
tation lengthened into a pause 
which Mr. Bingham ended with 
half a cough and half a chuckle. 
He had talked half an hour, he 
said, and would now stop. 

But the company, the embar- 
rassed banker as loud as any, 
begged him not to stop now; to 
go on and tell his white brothers 
how they should behave towards 
men with brown skins. They made 
Mr. Bingham go on for another 
half hour, nodding, ejaculating, 
thanking, congratulating him at the 
end; nodding and ejaculating anew 
when, as he thanked some brown- 
skinned girls for their singing, 
Hiram Bingham said he was glad 
that brown Hawaii had not, like 
the white U. S., had to go to 
Africa for jazz. 


CATASTROPHE 
St. Louis Tornado 


“For an hour before the storm 
struck with lightning-like swift- 
ness, a desultory thundershower 
had played about the western hori- 
zon. There were jagged flashes of 
lightning, almost incessant’ the 
continuous low rumble of thunder, 
interspersed with an ominous 
crackling and a gathering dark- 
ness. 

“A tense silence, which made 
people’s ears ring, and a sense of 
oppression heralded the coming of 
the tornado. There was a_ dull 
drumming sound as of innumerable 
wings being flapped high in the 
air, and the swirl of black dust 
about the sky. Then a spiral of 
loosely woven clouds headed down- 
ward, an inky blackness in its 
wake, and the, twister began its 
devastation.” 

Such was one eye-witness’ de- 
scription of what happened one 
noon last week when a low-pressure 
area formed in the sultry atmos- 
phere over eastern Missouri, 
creating a Cave of the Winds, and 
loosing upon a residential section 
of St. Louis its worst tornado 
since 1896. 

It lasted only five minutes. But 
in that time, the sword-like blast, 
whistling 90 miles per hour, laid 
waste six thickly populated square 
miles. School roofs flew. A home 
for crippled children and a whole 
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street of modest dwellings were 
laid open like dolls’ houses, the 
walls being sucked off outwards 
by the tornadic vacuum. Steeples 
crashed, autos slid, trees swept by, 
scantlings whizzed, people who 
failed to lie prone were knocked 
so and dragged along. 

Revised estimates of the death 


and damage: 
86 dead* 
1,152 injured badly enough to be 
hospitalized 
$100,000 ,000 destroyed 
250 city blocks to be rebuilt 


By order of President Coolidge, 
at the request of Missouri Gov- 
ernor Samuel A. Baker, relief 
work went forward speedily under 
Major General William Lassiter 
of the Sixth Army Corps Area 
(Chicago). 


RADICALS 
Ashes 


An Italian woman returned last 
week to Italy with two sorry 
souvenirs after a_ six-week visit 
to the U. S. She was Miss Luigia 
Vanzetti, aboard the S. S. Maure- 
tania, with two urns. In one urn 
were half the ashes of Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, her electrocuted, anar- 
chist brother; in the other, half 
the ashes of Nicola Sacco, her 
brother’s electrocuted, anarchist 
friend—murderers both, in the eyes 
of Massachusetts. 

Miss Vanzetti said she would 
inter the ashes in‘Italian soil. 

The ashes which remained in the 
U. S. were left in Boston with Mrs. 
Rose Sacco, whose plans for them 


were indefinite. 
POLITICAL NOTES 


Return of the Native 


In the harbor of Manhattan, 
two bargees stirred sleepily last 
week. It was only about eleven 
o’clock in the morning and the 
bargees, who had gone to bed at 
ten the night before, were drows- 
ing until it became time to eat 
their supper. One of them mum- 
bled a curse and sat up angry and 
bewildered. Soon his companion did 
likewise; the two stared at each 
other with alarm and annoyance, 
for the air was full of strange 
noises. Whistles, sirens, funnels, 
horns, bells, squealers, filled the 
morning with a troublesome caco- 
phony. Suddenly one bargee shook 
his fist: “It’s that lazy bum 
Walker,” the bargee said, “now 
he’s back!” “Yes, the loafer,” 
said the other bargee. Then both 
bargees moved into a shady place 
on the deck, for it was a hot Sep- 
tember forenoon, and returned to 
somnolence. 

What was to the bargees merely 





*In 1896, 13 persons were killed in the 
St. Louis tornado, 1152 injured badly 
enough to be _ hospitalized, $100,000,000 
destroyed. 250 city blocks to be rebuilt. 
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an unwarranted disturbance of 
early morning comfort, was, to 
newspapers, material for front 
pages desecrated by a lack of 
transoceanic flights and prizefights. 
The man so scornfully described by 
the lazy fellows, was in reality 
James J. Walker, Mayor of New 
York, who had been abroad for two 
months. Surely the adjectives ap- 
plied by the bargees were out of 
order; they had read, no doubt, in 
spare moments, accounts of the 
Mayor’s whiskey-tippling in Eng- 
land, his beer-drinking in Germany, 
his liquid luncheons in Italy, his 
wine-bibbing in France and _ his 
miscellaneous guzzlings in bars and 
on trains elsewhere. But they had 
not read the Mayor’s most recent 
wireless message from on board 
the Ile de France: “It was to get 
a broader and more comprehensive 
view of city problems and their 
correction that I have traveled 
many miles through Europe and 
worked hard in my search for a 
rest.” 

To reporters, Mayor Walker said, 
as he drew near to New York, “I 
studied housing, hospitals, water- 
supply and transit. . . . I never 
had time to ride on the subways. 
I always wanted to, but there was 
always something else going on. 
. . « The funniest thing that hap- 
pened to me abroad was the most 
pathetic. For two weeks I’ve been 
refusing good _ drinks.” “How 
often?” asked incredulous news- 
gatherers. “Continuously.” “Why?” 
“Hell,” said the Mayor of New 
York, “you spoil it by asking why. 
I was sick!” Later the Mayor of 
New York said: “The greatest 
thrill of my life was when I knelt 
at the feet of the temporal head 
of the church in Rome.” 

As soon as his feet touched the 
sidewalks of New York, the Mayor 


, put them resolutely into his limou- 


sine and started for home. There 
was no parade—although the Act- 
ing Mayor, Joseph Vincent McKee, 
and the Welcoming Committee 
Head, Grover Whalen, would gladly 
have provided one. On the eve- 
ning of his return, the Mayor ar- 
rived half an hour late at the 
theatre in which Manhattan Mary 
(see p. 25 for a teview) was play- 
ing. Attired in a very dark blue 
dinner coat, he smiled while the 
chief comedian played leapfrog 
among the members of his party, 
sitting in the first row. At the 
end of the first act, he made one 
of his “London was fine, Berlin 
was swell, Rome was superb, Paris 
was beyond words, but this is the 
best yet” speeches; then at the 
end of the third act, wherein a 
stage mayor was treating the musi- 
cal comedy heroine to a stage wel- 
come, the Mayor himself bounced 
up on the boards and stole the 
part. “Where,” he said to the 
chief comedian, “did you get the 
name ‘Crickets’?” “Well, I got it 
from watching these .. . these 
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little insects you know. Remark- 
able little creatures, they are, the 
way they make music with their 
hind legs wonderful ... 
remarkable. . . .” Mayor Walker, 
scornfully: “And will you tell me 
what is remarkable about a cricket 
making a noise with his hind legs?” 
Comedian, giggling: “Well ... 
huhhuhhuh Paul Whiteman 
can’t do it.” The orchestra played 
the finale, the audience, with fran- 
tic enthusiasm for a chief magis- 
trate who is as much at home on 
the stage as he is in the Vatican 
at Rome or the City Hall, cheered 
and clapped, the Mayor bowed and 
smiled. 


The next morning the Mayor was 
at his office before the two surly 
bargees had even fairly entered 
their beauty sleep. The problems 
that faced him were many: a rail- 
road had run its tracks along a 
parkway adjacent to a playground; 
one Edward A. Miller had used the 
Edward A. Miller had used the 
Mayor’s name wrongfully for his 
“Mayorality Ball to his _ honor 
James J. Walker” to be given on 
Dec. 1; the Mayor deferred the se- 
lection of a site for a Manhattan 
airport; he listened to women poli- 
ticians begging for more sewers. 

At a luncheon given to him by 
the Advertising Club, he said: “No 
man can have fellow citizens such 
as I see before me and tolerate 
anybody abroad apologizing for 


you. ... I love New York. I 
love it with all the love I am cap- 
able of. . . . And don’t please con- 


‘fuse that predisposition or that 


anxiety to smile or to laugh, to be 
light. Please sometimes think that 
behind that smile or even perhaps 
as you see that laugh, or that wise- 
crack as they call it, there may be 
something deeper down that is 
worry. There may be an anxiety 
that I would not betray and rather 
than betray it I would rather 
reach out for a laugh... .” 


In the afternoon he inspected a 
hospital. 

In the evening he again went tp 
the theatre, where, a merry, cap- 
ricious, versatile, capable man-of- 
affairs-about-town he again saw 
himself impersonated upon _ the 
stage, again made a speech which, 
if not actually witty, was grace- 
ful and gay, again in his deep 
voice, thanked New Yorkers for 
such enraptured applause as has 
never before been given to the 
Chief Magistrate of the largest 
U. S. city. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Personages 


Bears. The U. S. Senate nearly 
lost its entire farmer-labor bloc 
lately. So the country learned 
when Senator Henrik Shipstead of 
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Minnesota, lone  farmer-laborite 
showed his friends some cinema 
films last week, taken by him on 
his vacation in the Canadian Rock- 
ies near Banff, Alberta. Upon the 





© Keystone 
SENATOR SHIPSTEAD 
Friends wondered how he looked. 


screen came three dark, fuzzy ob- 
jects, moving about in undergrowth 
many rods away. The largest ob- 
ject struck an attitude of attention 
and started to approach the cam- 
era. Rushing rapidly, it soon proved 
to be a mother grizzly, charging to 
defend her whimpering cubs. She 
charged far enough for Senator 
Shipstead’s friends to see how an 
angry she-bear looks at 10 paces. 
Senator Shipstead’s friends won- 
dered how Senator Shipstead looked 
at the other end of those 10 paces. 


Good Press? Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, U. S. Ambassador-desig- 
nate to Mexico, spent busy hours 
severing connections, settling his 
affairs, emptying desks and files in 
J. P. Morgan & Co.’s Manhattan 
office, whence he had resigned. Then 
he went to dinner at the Lotus 
Club as chief guest of Herbert 
Bayard Swope, energetic executive 
editor of the Independent Demo- 
cratic New York World. Other 
guests, whose presence seemed to 
promise Mr. Morrow “a _ good 
press” in the U. S. after he reaches 
Mexico City, included Publishers 
Adolph Ochs of the New York 
Times, Ralph Pulitzer of the New 
York World, Roy W. Howard of 
the New York Telegram and 25 
other Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
W. T. Dewart of the New York 
Sun, also General Manager Kent 
Cooper of the Associated Press; 
also Editor Carr Van Anda of the 
New York Times, Julian Stark- 
weather Mason of the New York 
Evening Post, H. S. Pollard and 
John H. Tennant of the New York 
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Evening World and Mare Rose of 
the Buffalo News; also Editorial 
Writers Walter Lippmann (World) 
and Rollo .Ogden (Times); also 
Vice President Frank R. Kent of 
the Baltimore Sun. Among notable 
absentees was Editor Arthur Bris- 
bane of the New York American, 
chief of the Hearst press. Mr. 
Brisbane was in Albuquerque, 
N. M., that evening. But Mr. 
Morrow seemed assured of a good 
Hearst press when Arthur Brisbane 
wrote: “Mr. Morrow ... is well 
fitted for the work that the Presi- 
dent gives him. He understands 
finance, international relation- 
emp: . .” 


“Suicide.” Commenting on com- 
plaints by Globe-flyers William S. 
Brock and Edward F. Schlee that 
the U. S. Navy had refused to help 
them, Secretary of the Navy Curtis 
D. Wilbur last week said: “As 
long as I have anything to do 
with the Navy it will do nothing 
to aid and abet men to commit 
suicide.” 


Seat. Governor Ralph O. Brews- 
ter of Maine told a_ convention 
of the W. C. T. U. in his state last 
week that “a Senate seat is now 
worth a million dollars to some 
men and interests.” The Governor’s 
phrasing made people think of seats 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange, for 
which the latest price is $235,000 
each (TIME, Oct. 3) 


Father. “The meaning of a loss 
from a family of a youth in the 
prime of his life, with his high 
hopes and those of his parents cen- 
tred upon his future cannot be 
understood except by those who 
have experienced it. When that 
loss comes the sun is darkened, 
and from brightness the future 
turns to gloom. The map of life 
is changed in the twinkling of an 
eye. To a mother it seems hard- 


. ly worth the living.” 


So said the principal speaker at 
the sixth national convention of 
the American War Mothers, last 
week in Milwaukee. Though he 
in no way referred to the fact, 
everyone realized that the speaker, 
Vice President Charles Gates 
Dawes, knew whereof he _ spoke. 
His son, Rufus Fearing Dawes, 
Princetonian, drowned in_ 1912, 
aged 22 in Lake Geneva, Wis.* 

Vice President Dawes also said: 
“In the public life of the Ameri- 
can people, women have a unique 
power for good, because of what 
President Wilson called the ‘moral 
advantage of disinterestedness.’ ” 

The War Mothers resolved in fa- 
vor of national defense, military 
preparedness. 


*An entry (1910) in the journal of Rufus 
Fearing Dawes: “The hardest thing about 
death, and it is the only hard thing, is that 
those left behind me have to suffer.” 
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THE LEAGUE 


Assembly Ends 


Like all things finite, the eighth 
Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva came to an end. 

Talk. It: was during a monot- 
onous discussion of architect’s plans 
for the building of a new home 
for the League. French Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand dozed, 
snored, awoke, fidgeted. Suddenly 
he sat upright, waved to German 
Foreign Minister Gustav Strese- 
mann to follow him outside. Both 
statesmen arose. M. Briand an- 
noyed the earnest delegates by 
knocking over a chair and received 
their concentrated glare for his 
clumsiness. 

Dr. Stresmann, grinning amiably, 
waited for the French statesman 
and the two went out arm-in-arm 
to the buffet. There amid the buzz 
& chatter of delegates, officials 
and newspapermen, they sat down 
in a vacant space in the dead cen- 
tre of the room. Silence fell. 

M. Briand, who speaks only 
French, led the conversation with 
the speed of an airplane beating 
a record. Dr. Stresemann, who 
understands both French and Eng- 
lish, began listening intently, but 
as the Frenchman dashed on, his 
pallid face became a blank. Two 
League interpreters were sent for. 

On, furiously on, spoke M. 
Briand. For half an hour he con- 
versed at breakneck speed in a 
low tone. Dr. Stresemann, his 
face masked in passivity, sat grim- 
ly silent. M. Briand was alleged 
to have discussed with him Euro- 
pean policy anent Soviet Russia, 
the question of War guilt and, ac- 
cording to the onlookers, Dr. 
Stresemann appeared to agree 
‘with everything the French for- 
eign minister said, but held his 
counsel, except to agree for the 
time being to drop the question 
of who started the War. Busy- 
bodies were mystified. 

World Law. A resolution call- 
ing for the first League conference 
on the codification of International 
Law was adopted. It called for 
the appointment before December 
of a preparatory commission of 
five jurists, whose duty will be to 
sift the divergencies in national 
law and international practice in 
matters concerning nationality, ter- 
ritorial waters and the responsibil- 
ity of states for damages caused 
to-foreigners in their countries. 

Disarmament. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted concerning 
disarmament and security: 

1) That civil aviation be directed to 
economic purposes to the exclusion of mili- 
tary interests. 

2) That methods of convoking the 
Council in a crisis be revised to admit 
of greater speed. 

8) That financial aid to a victim of 
aggression be approved in principle. 

4) That arbitration treaties be extended. 





5) That the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission be urged to hasten the con- 
clusion of its technical work in order that 
the Council may summon a general confer- 
ence on limitation of armaments as soon 
as possible. 

6) That a subordinate committee be 
appointed to consider the problem of se- 
curity and arbitration. 

7) That measures should be sought to 
enable League members to fulfill their ob- 
litigations under the Covenant by agreements 
“proportionate to the degree of solidarity of 
a geographical or other nature existing be- 
tween them and other states.”’ 

8) That the council invite members to 
state what action they would be prepared 
to take in the event of a conflict breaking 
out in a given region. 

Valedictory. In a congratulatory 
speech Dr. Alberto Guani of Chili, 
president of the eighth Assembly, 
brought the session to a close. Said 
he: “For more than three weeks 
the governments have been sitting 
in this Assembly. They have con- 
sidered international activity in 
all aspects and they have surveyed 
their policy and I am convinced 
have decided their future program. 
Not one of them will for a mo- 
ment dream of evading the un- 
written engagements it has con- 
tracted in this hall. Not one of 
them will forget the discussions 
that have taken place or the con- 
clusions that have been reached. 
That is the true contribution of the 
League to the world unity. That 
is its strength and that is its 
future.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


South African Riot 


At Bloemhof in the Transvaal 
onetime premier of the Union of 
South Africa, General Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts, arose to make a politi- 
cal speech. 

Immediately there broke out a 
hullabaloo. Fighting with chairs, 
clubs, bottles, 300 Nationlist op- 
ponents of General Smuts drove 
his supporters to the wall and cap- 
tured the platform, where they 
sang and danced to the sound of 
the tearing of British flags used 
to decorate the hall. Many bleed- 
ing faces bore evidence of the af- 
fray. 

At a banquet in the evening 
General Smuts said: “In the whole 
course of my life I have never 
seen anything so shocking. The 
country is rapidly becoming a lit- 
tle Russia. But we won’t submit 
to it.” 


Royal Polkas 


Her majesty Victoria Mary Au- 
gusta Louise Olga Pauline Claudine 
Agnes, Queen over the _ British 
Commonwealth of Nations, bent her 
knees and lifted her feet in dash- 
ing oldtime dances at Balmoral, 
royal Scottish home. 

It was at the gillies’ (servants’) 
ball given by the King and Queen 








to 300 tenants and employes on 
the royal estates in Scotland. 
Clasped by gardeners, game war- 
dens, footmen, chefs, guests, Queen 
Mary reeled and pivoted in twelve 
of the 14 Highland flings, polkas 
and Circassian circles that were on 
the program. 

Noted was her glee; but haughty 
aristocrats, perforce, put on a grin 
that hardly covered their disdain: 
a Queen hobnobbing with servants! 


Centenarian Senator 


Last week, for the second time 
in its entire existence, the Canadian 
Senate congratulated one of its 
members on the 100th anniversary 
of his birth by presenting him with 
a portrait of himself. The hoary 
Senator is the Honorable George 
Casimir Dessaulles of St. Hya- 
cinthe; his birthplace, Province of 
Quebec. 


When Governor General Earl 
Grey appointed Mr. Dessaulles to 
the Senate in 1907 the centenarian 
was 79 years old. Loud & long 
were the protests that he was “too 
old.” Even some of the Senators 
complained to Premier Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier. But the wily French 
Canadian statesman smiled and 
said: “He will be here when most 
of you are gone.” And, when 
Senator Dessaulles looks around 
the Senate at his slightly less 
hoary colleagues, he must admit 
that the prophecy has been ful- 
filled. 

Canadian Senators are appoint- 
ed for life and receive, if they at- 
tend three-quarters of the sessions, 
$4,000 a year. To all intents and 
purposes they are_ irremovable, 
which accounts for the fact that 
many of them are so decrepit that 
they have to be trundled to the 
Senate building in armchairs. 

It is now 60 years ago since the 
Dominion Senate was established 
and for most of that period a move- 
ment to “end or mend the Sen- 
ate” has been an annual slogan 
of Canadian politics. But the aged 
Senators have been so _ tenacious 
of office that they have resisted 
every effort at reform; for, with- 
out their consent, nothing can be 
done to change the present consti- 
tution of that venerable house. 

At present there are one cen- 
tenarian, one nonagenarian, six octo- 
genarians and many a septuagen- 
arian in a Senate that numbers only 
96 members. 


. . . 


Octogenarian Thwack 


In the vicinity of the London 
Stock Exchange, prowled a_pick- 
pocket. Soon he espied an old 
gentleman, walking solo. “Easy 
money,” he grinned and sidled up 
behind. Then, drawing up abreast, 
his nimble fingers felt for the 
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oldster’s watch. Instanter a bony 
fist hit him a resounding thwack 
on the jaw and he went reeling 
into the roadway. 

The old gentleman was Sir 
Walter Runciman, father of one- 
time Cabinet Minister Walter Run- 
ciman. 


GERMANY 


Octogenarian President 


Came the 80th anniversary of 
his birth to General Field Mar- 
shall Paul Ludwig Hans _ von 
Beneckendorf und von Hindenburg, 
President of the German Republic. 
In Berlin 1,000,000 people gathered 
on the streets to greet him as he 
drove through a  12-mile lane 
formed by guards of honor, at the 
back of whom were cheering men, 
women and children. For once all 
shades of political opinion forgot 
their differences and joined in 
homage to the aged President. All 
over Germany similar scenes of 
joyous ovation were enacted. 

The celebration started a day 
ahead of time and lasted through- 
out the birthday anniversary the 
next day. Every state in the Ger- 
man Commonwealth agreed to give 
many political pardons in honor of 
the President, who himself signed 
a release for 75 men convicted by 
the Federal Courts. 

Presents poured in upon. the 
President. Chancellor Wilhelm 
Marx and Vice Chancellor Oskar 
Hergt called at the Presidential 
palace to present their chief with 
a 500-piece set of Prussian porce- 
lain—a replica of the set given to 
Frederick the Great 160 years ago. 
German  Industrialists presented 
him with a deed to the old Hinden- 
burg estate, Gut Neudeck, the 
ancestral home of the family. 
Porcelain ceramics, fine carvings 
and a bottle of hundred-year old 
Chateau Magaux were among the 
thousands of presents that were re- 
ceived, not the least of which were 
a new top hat, a decorated coat 
hanger, phonograph records and a 
huge and luscious cake from his 
grandchildren, 

Every state in the world sent 
the aged President of Germany its 
felicitations, 500 such messages 
alone coming from the U. S. Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Jacob Gould 
Schurman sent a huge basket of 
80 American beauty roses, and the 
entire Presidential palace was dec- 
orated with flowers, chief among 
which was the lily of the valley, 
the President’s favorite. Later 
these were given to the poor and 
the sick. 

Berlin in gala attire dwarfed 
even the splendors of Imperial 
days. The figure 80 was dis- 
played in electric lights in many 
parts of Berlin. Flags and bunt- 
ing festooned the city almost from 
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Loud & long were the _ protests. 


(see p. 16) 


end to end, and might have been 
more conspicuous had Berlin de- 
partment stores been able to fill 
the orders. One store alone was 
unable to fill orders for 600,000 
yards of bunting, despite the fact 
that the stores had laid in a spe- 
cial supply of 1,000,000 yards for 
the occasion. 


FRANCE 


Poincare to Stay 


Prime Minister & Finance Min- 
ister Raymond Poincaré let it be 
known in one of his famed in- 
cisive speeches that he has no in- 
tention of resigning from either 
of his posts. Certain of his foes, 
attempting to get rid of him, had 
spread a rumor to the effect that 
he was about to retire. Said “Papa” 
Poincaré: “I would regard it as 
desertion to abandon now the posi- 
tion to which I have been called. 
I shall not. resign unless the Cham- 
ber refuses me their confidence on 
some matter on which I ask it, 
either by a vote which menaces 
the work of financial reform which 
has been begun or on an essential 
point of my policy and convic- 
tions. 

“My decision is also that of my 
colleagues.” 

Then, his grizzled bewhiskered 
chin wagging in time to his volu- 
bility, his clenched fist characteris- 
tically hammering the air, he 
warned his Cabinet colleagues that 
they must co-operate or get out. 

“T will accept the collaboration 
of any architects in the work we 
are doing, but I claim the right to 


choose my own contractors and 





my own materials. It was due to 
the formation of a Government of 
national union that our’ broken 
credit has been so quickly strength- 
ened and that the country has con- 
sented to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary to its salvation. If that union 
be broken it will mean not only 
that everything that has been done 
will be compromised, but that it 
will be destroyed.” 


Tariff Deadlock 


Another phase was reached in 
the tariff deadlock ,between France 
and the U. S. (Timp, Sept. 19 
et seq.) when the French govern- 
ment last week answered the U. S. 
protest against the new French 
tariff schedule, which Washington 
holds discriminates against U. S. 
goods. 

Briefly, the note  re-affirmed 
France’s right to make only such 
trade agreements as she sees fit 
and flatly rejected the U. S. de- 
mand for most-favored-nation 
treatment without corresponding 
favors in the U. S. for French 
goods. 

The French contention is that 
there is a confiect of material 
interests, which they are prepared 
to discuss on the basis of mutual 
concessions for mutual profit. But 
that is as far as they are willing 
to go. 

It was denied that France in 
any way wishes to associate her- 
self with any movement designed 
to defend the economic interests 
of Europe against the U. S. But 
the Independance Belge, Brussels 
newspaper, declared that Germany 
considers U. S. opposition to re- 
ciprocal trade treaties “audacious 
and unjustified,” while Britain 
backs France, as do other powers, 
who are subjected to the U. S: 
tariff and “its manifold surprises.” 


. Mutiny Quelled 


To Deputy Jacques Duclos, Com- 
munist leader, the law awarded 
six sentences totaling 30 years and 
six fines totaling 18,000 francs 
($540); to Deputy Andre Marty, 
famed Red, the law gave ten years 
in jail and a fine of 6,000 francs 
($180); René Bellenger and Henri 
Barbé received lesser terms. All 
the sentences were for fomenting 
disorder. 

Two days later, at the Toulon 
Naval Prison, twelve Communist 
prisoners, armed mysteriously with 
picks and other handy tools, broke 
loose and liberated nearly 100 oth. 
er prisoners. Marching around the 
prison they bawled: “Down with 
the Army!” “Long live Marty!” 

Prison wardens were helpless. 
Outside the gates 200 workers 
sang the “Internationale.” Soon 
a call to the naval authorities 
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brought a detachment of naval 
gendarmes on the run. Soon the 
mutineers were rounded up, placed 
in trucks, driven to greater secur- 
ity in the prison annex at nearby 
Malbousquet; police dispersed the 
chanting workers. 


Trottoirs Cyclables 


Because France has more than 
7,000,000 bicycles that supply the 
transportation needs of about one- 
sixth of her population, the Min- 
istry of Public Works last week 
decided to divert a part of its 
highway maintenance funds for 
the repair of trottoirs cyclables 
(bicycle paths). Work will soon 
begin. 


ITALY 


“ New Series” 


Born to Edda Mussolini, 17, Vit- 
torio Mussolini, 11, Bruno Musso- 
lini, 8, a brother—Romano Mus- 
solini. Rushed to the side of his 
wife, Donna Rachele Mussolini, at 
the Villa Torlonia at Carpena, For- 
li, Premier Benito Mussolini. Said 
he to reporters, wagging a warning 
forefinger: “Remember that journal- 
istically my wife and family do not 
exist!” But it was “arranged” that 
the new baby received due publicity. 
Before he was many hours old, it 
had leaked out through indiscre- 
tions, “intentional or otherwise,” 
that the baby’s features are “ex- 
actly like those of his illustrious 
father,” which was rightfully con- 
sidered an impossible piece of propa- 
ganda, typical, said critics, of JI 
Duce’s conceit. 

Proud Signor Mussolini said, 
prognosticatingly: “Not the fourth 
child, but the first of a new series.” 


King Vittorio Emanuele, hearing 
of the advent of a baby Duce, 
wired his “cousin’* his warm con- 
gratulations, as did Pope Pius 
through his Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Gasparri. 


POLAND 
Magazine 


The appearance of the October 
number of Poland, a _ monthly 
magazine published in the U. S. 
and devoted to serious discussions 
of the condition of Poland, sent a 
thrill of ill-concealed horror through 
stalwart, patriotic Poles resident 
in the U. S. 

On a navy blue cover there ap- 
peared not a portrait of Premier 
Dictator Joseph Pilsudski, or of 





*Dictator Mussolini, by virtue of pos- 
sessing the Order of the Annunziata, the 
highest Italian decoration, becomes the 
King’s “cousin.” 





President Ignatz Moscicki, or of 
Ignatz Paderewski, or Joseph Con- 
rad, or Tadeusz Andzreze} Bona- 
wentura Kosciuszko but an action 
picture of Gilda Gray.* “Polish 
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GILDA GRAY 
Poles took umbrage. 


dancer.” Poles, incensed, took 
umbrage at  such_ terpsichorean 
levity in their favorite periodical. 


RUSSIA 


Trotzky Out 


For continuous outspoken opposi- 
tion to the ruling oligarchy, head- 
ed by Josef Vissarionovitch Stalin, 
the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Third (Communist) 
International last week deposed Lev 
(Leon) Davidovitch Trotzky and 
his aide one Vuyovitch. 

Summoned before that august 
Bolshevist body, the former potent 
War Minister accused M. Stalin 
and Nikolai Bucharin, editor of 
the Pravda (official Moscow news- 
paper), of placing the question 
of their survival above all prin- 
ciple. He called them usurpers, 
Bonapartist dictators, without au- 
thority from the masses. 

Defending his supporters, M. 





*Marja (Mariana) Michalska, named Gil- 
da Gray by Sophie Tucker, was born in 
Krakow, Poland, and early came to the 
U. S. with her laborer father. She married 
a bartender and left him to earn her own 
living, which she started to do in vile 
“honkytonks” with sawdust on the floor— 
at eight dollars a week. She once related 
that when she went to conquer Manhattan 
the city so nearly conquered her that she 
and a girl who came with her from the 
west decided to kill themselves. Now she is 
one of the most highly paid dancers in 
the world. 


Trotzky asserted: 


“In their poli- 
tics these men tower over those 
who conceal their crimes under 


party discipline. Nowadays. no 
organization deliberates or de- 
erees; all they do is carry out 
orders. Even the Presidium of the 
Communist International is no ex- 


ception.” 
In answer to this defiance the 
Presidium formally ousted M. 


Trotzky, explaining its action as 
follows: “The presidium deems 
Trotzky’s and Vuyovitch’s remain- 
ing in the Communist Interna- 
tional impossible because of their 
violent struggle against the organ- 
ization by means of underground 
printing plants coupled with or- 
ganizing illegal centers and incit- 
ing malicious slander’ against 
Soviet Russia abroad. To pre- 
serve unity in Lenin ranks, to 
counteract the undermining ac- 
tivities of the oppositionist rebels, 
considering previous warnings suf- 
ficient and that to further refrain 
from. disciplinary measures _be- 
comes dangerous and impossible, 
the presidium of the Communist 
International unanimously decided 
to expel Trotzky and Vuyovitch 
from the Communist Internation- 
al’s executive body.” 


Leon Trotzky, né Bronstein, was 
born 50 years ago,son of bourgeois 
Jewish parents. In Odessa, he re- 
ceived an excellent high school and 
university education, aged 17, he 
became a_ revolutionary, working 
for the downfall of the Tsarist 
régime. Like all Russian revolu- 
tionaries, he spent long terms in 
prison and longer terms in exile 
in a dozen different countries, in- 
cluding the U. S., where he lived 
for a time in the Bronx, New 
York City. 


When the Tsar abdictated in 
1617, M. Trotzky left the U. S. 
for Russia, but was arrested and 
taken ashore by the British at Hali- 
fax and kept in jail until the 
Provisional Government of Russia. 
demanded his release. He entered 
Russia a few weeks later at about 
the same time as Lenin, with whom 
he worked in preparation for the 
famed November revolution that set 
the seal of Bolshevism over all the 
Russias. His part in preparing 
for the Bolshevist revolution is 
admittedly hardly less than that 
of Lenin himself, and he is re- 
garded by some as the greater 
organizing genius of the two. 

When the first Bolshevist gov- 
ernment was formed in November, 
1917, M. Trotzky became the first 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, 
in which capacity he represented 
Russia at the Brest-Litovsk peace 
conference with Germany. He at 
first refused the German terms, 
but the continued advance of Ger- 
man troops into the heart.of Rus- 
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be now 


O you think stocks will go up to new 
high levels or is belief in a bear market 
influencing you to sell now? Motors—utilities 
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sia eventually forced the Bolshe- 
viki to sign far worse terms of 
peace. M. Trotzky agreed to the 
necessity of ending hostilities, and 
handed over his portfolio of For- 
eign Affairs to become Commis- 
sar of War, in which capacity 
he organized the Red Army. 


Since the death of Lenin in 1924, 
Leon Trotzky has been pushed 
more and more into the _back- 
ground. A sick man, he was in- 
defatiguable in support of an ac- 
tive Bolshevising policy designed 
to please the younger rank and 
file of the Communist Party. Old- 
timers like Josef Stalin and 
Gregory Zinoviev, remembering 
that Trotzky joined the party only 
in 1917, began to attack him as 
a “upstart,”. and after Lenin’s 
death it was not long before he 
was ousted from the Commissariat 
of War and reduced to political 
impotence by his powerful ene- 
mies. Even the Communist Party 
disavowed him, and, not actually 
expelling him from the Party, de- 
moted him from the high office he 
held. 


Ousted from the Third Inter- 
national Presidium, the once pow- 
erful creator of Russia’s great Red 
Army now retains but one official 
position: as a member of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Economic 
Council, he heads the Central Com- 
mittee for Concessions—an unim- 
portant sinecure. 


It is the consensus that Leon 
Trotzky is the most brilliant of 
all the Soviet leaders, not even 
excepting Lenin. In stature small 
and unimpressive and in appear- 
ance like a university professor, 
he is a_ striking orator with a 
rare gift for metaphor. As an 
organizer, he probably has not an 
equal in all Russia, which is not 
noted for producing genius of 
that type. Fearlessness in debate 
has at once been his_ strength 
and his weakness; for by it he 
conquered and because of it he was 
conquered. 


Duped 


Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin (pro- 
nounced Karlee’neen), first chair- 
man of the Soviet Union Central 
Executive Committee, leaned back 
in his chair, his face wreathed in 
gratification. There on his desk 
in his private office in the Kremlin, 
Moscow, was an invitation from the 
City of Boston to participate in its 
third centenary celebration in 1930. 
So high an honor could not be re- 
fused. With a grin and a flourish 
the invitation was accepted, a dele- 
gation named to proceed to Boston 
for the event. 

Soon, in Boston, it was discovered 
that one William W. Ryan, janitor 
of a printing plant, self-styled 
“Organizer and President of the 
World League of Cities,” had sent 
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He sent invitations. 
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invitations, not only to cities in 
Russia, but to hundreds of cities 
in the U. S., Britain, France, Italy, 
China, Japan, India. All of these 
invitations were worthless. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Last of the Assassins 


On a bright sunny Sunday morn- 
ing, June 28, 1914, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, accompanied by 
his morganatic wife, Sophie, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, drove down the 
streets of Sarajevo. Soon a bomb 
came hurtling through the air, 
crashing on the roadway behind 
the royal automobile, exploding 
with a deafening roar. 

Reaching the town hall the Arch- 
duke walked up the steps in a 
towering rage. Snarled he to the 
mayor: “Mr. Mayor, I come here 
on a visit and I get bombs thrown 
at me. It is outrageous. Now 
you may speak.” 

Leaving the town hall for the 
residence of the governor of Bosnia 
the royal car made a wrong turn- 
ing and while the chauffeur was 
backing the automobile several 
shots rang out. The royal couple 
fell back mortally wounded. In 
consternation orders were given to 
drive on to the governor’s residence, 
but before the two-minute drive 
was over the Duchess was dead. 
Fifteen minutes later the Archduke 
died, shot through the jugular 
vein. His last words were: “Sophie, 
live for our children!” 

A few days later a memorial 
service was held in the cathedral 
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at Belgrade and was attended by 
royal representatives and high gov- 
ernment officials, despite the fact 
that it is now generally believed 
that the Serbian government, if not 
the actual instigator of the crime, 
was at least aware of the plot to 
kill the Archduke and made no 
effort to frustrate it. 

And before 40 days and 40 nights 
had passed the world was plunged 
into the greatest war known to 
history. 

In 1917 six of the leading assas- 
sins were tried before an Austrian 
court. Three were condemned to 
death; three were imprisoned for 
life, they being too young to get 
the death sentence. All are now 
dead. 

Last week, as it must to all 
men, death came to Milan Cigano- 
vitch, 40, last of all the assassins. 
He is said to have been the protege 
of the late premier Nikolai Pasu- 
itch, who sent him to the U. S. 
for a year immediately after the 
murders. On his return to his na- 
tive land he received a large grant 
of land at Uskub, where he lived 
in affluence until his death. His 
part in the assassination, for which 
he was named in the Austro-Hun- 
garian ultimatum to Serbia, was 
restricted to supplying bombs from 
the royal arsenal in Belgrade. 


TURKEY 
Speakable Kemal 


Time was, and not many years 
ago, when a subject of the Sultan 
was known as the “unspeakable 
Turk,” a phrase coined by Thomas 
Carlyle and afterwards much used 
in political parlance. 

Last week the phrase received 
a new twist: Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
president of the Turkish Republic, 
announced his intention of deliver- 
ing, on October 15, 16, 17, 18, a 
400,000-word* speech over the radio 
reviewing in detail the history of 
the Nationalist government. 

The text of the speech covers 
1,200 pages, most of which will be 
read in the National Assembly be- 
fore a microphone by the president 
himself. Many secretaries will be 
on hand, however, to aid him if 
he should become too hoarse and 
all official documents will be read 
by them. 

Deputies were warned to be in 
Angora, capital of Turkey, not 
later than October 14. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Flood 


Along the mighty Alps great, 
dense, blue-black clouds discharged 
their heavy burdens of warm rain 
for many hours. Snow and _ ice 


*There are about 100,000 words in an 
average length novel. 
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Leaders of the largest 
fleet of trains 
in America 





Broapway Limirep 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


Tue AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 
. 
Liserty Limitep 
Chicago and Washington—18°% hours 


ConcressionaL Limitep 
Washington and New York—434 hours 
.* 
Buckeye Limitep 
Cleveland and the East 
* 
Cincinnati Limitep 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 



























The Pennsylvania Railroad gate- 
man is the guiding hand at every 
train’s departure. He performs a 
useful function in seeing that each 
traveler makes his proper train. 


Guardian of the Gates . - 


Every year he saves a million miles of useless travel 








AVE you ever wondered why he 
punches every ticket, asks you 
“plaguing” questions if you seem at all 
uncertain about your destination and 
train? 
It’s not just to be officious, or even to 
prevent the occasional dishonest person 
from trying for a free ride. 


His function is to keep people from 
getting on the wrong train—to save the 
million or more miles of useless travel that 
unsuspecting men and women and young- 
sters would embark on each year if he 
were not there. For very frequently he 
must point out to hurried travelers that 
the Broadway Limited does not stop at 


Lambert Hollow, that the Cincinnati Lim- 

ited means what its name implies, with 

very little hesitation on the way, that The 

American is limited in the number of its 

stops and cannot pause along the way un- 

less the reason is urgent in the extreme. 
* & 


We repeat, he is there, not to hinder, 
but to help, if not you, then the less ex- 
perienced traveler who is confused by the 
great fleet of trains in serried ranks 
throughout the terminal. 


He is the final bureau of information, 
the Railroad’s guiding hand, there to wel- 
come you, see that you make your proper 
train, and speed you on your way. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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became water as the endless rain 
from the sky beat down on the 
glaciers and a hundred snow-capped 
summits. Little pools formed and 
overflowed into rivulets and tore 
down the sides of the ravines into 
the. streams that gurgled and 
splashed in their headlong course 
to the mightier rivers they feed. 

Overnight Lake Constance in 
Switzerland rose 15 feet as the 
upper reaches of the Rhine poured 
in its roaring torrent of muddy 
water. Higher and higher rose 
the Rhine, greater and greater be- 
came the pressure of the angry, 
swollen current and, finally, the 
huge 5,000-foot dam between Switz- 
erland and the tiny principality 
of Liechtenstein burst and the wa- 
ter shot down the mountain side 
like 10,000 enraged tigers pounc- 
ing on their prey. 

Soon Liechtenstein’s 65 square 
miles of territory were converted 
into one gigantic bog, tops of 
houses and church spires, with 
an occasional oasis of high ground, 
lifting above the sea of mud. 
Frantic peasants drove their cat- 
tle as best they could toward the 
high mounds of land; boatmen 
plied their oars with aching mus- 
cles as they ferried women and 
children from their submerged 
houses to those still standing above 
the flood. Many people were forced 
to spend two days on their house 
tops. 

The government of Liechtenstein 
sent appeals to its neighbors, 
Switzerland and Austria, for help. 
Both states sent troops and mili- 
tary engineers to aid in the rescue 
work. 

The death roll increased hourly, 
but no details of the loss of life 
were ascertainable, all telegraph 
and telephone lines, having been 
torn down by the deluge. Property 
damage, it was reported, ran into 
many millions of dollars. 

On the southern side of the 
Alps matters went little better. 
Tremendous damage was caused in 
the Austrian and Italian Tyrol. 
Practically every railway out of 
Switzerland was put out of ac- 
tion. In the north every bridge 
from Steinach to Gschnitz in Aus- 
tria was washed away. Europe 
reported the worst Alpine flood 
since 1866. 


JAPAN 
Naval Visit 


Arrived in Manhattan, to boom- 
ing national salute of 21 guns, the 
raucous vocalizing of hurrahs and 
banzais, two Japanese training 
cruisers, the Iwate and Asama, re- 
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REAR ADMIRAL NOGANO 
Sturdy, genial. 


plete with many hundreds of cadets 
and their superior officers. 


Rear Admiral Charles P. Plun- 
kett of the U. S. Navy marched 
aboard the Asama to pay his re- 
spects to sturdy, genial Rear Ad- 
miral Osami Nogano, commanding 
the two ships. -After a few min- 
utes’ conversation in the Japanese 
Admiral’s quarters, the U. S. Ad- 
miral went ashore to the din of 
13 guns, which a Japanese officer 
explained was the “passing out 
salute.” 

Then began a veritable orgy of 
sight-seeing. Copper-colored cadets 
were motored here and there to gaze 
in awe at skyscrapers; to the cine- 
ma, to a baseball match, to inter- 
minable feasts and receptions. Nine 
days they stayed, then went their 
way. 


To Brazil 


According to the Hochi Shimbun, 
Tokyo newspaper, the Japanese 
Foreign Office will appropriate 
1,000,000 yen (about $465,000) for 
the encouragement of Japanese 
emigration to Brazil. The money 
will be spent on construction of 
light railways, schools, hospitals, 
warehouses to care for an antici- 
pated large exodus. 


»s 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Despair 


In Brooklyn, small Murray Fol- 
koy, 6, was playing in the street 
as he had been told not to do. 
When the principal of the public 
school where Murray Folkoy at- 
tended kindergarten called him into 
her study on the third floor, Mur- 
ray Folkoy was scared. He did 
not expect her to beat him, he 
did not even know whether she 
would speak severely or not. But 
he did know vaguely .that what- 
ever she said would break the gay 
delight he had discovered in going 
to kindergarten; it could never be 
so merry and beautiful again. 
Finally, miserable, full of an un- 
explainable despair, small Murray 
Folkoy jumped out of the window. 
In the hospital, where doctors 
said he might recover from a brok- 
en leg and other injuries, his 
mother sat by his bed, his friends 
sent up messages, even the princi- 
pal came to see how he was get- 
ting along. 


Death of a Young Man 


Until they die, dying must re- 
main for people a wild and impos- 
sible conjecture. Most people, with 
casual cowardice, do not contem- 
plate death as they approach it. 
The result of the mind’s bouncing, 
like a tennis ball, between the 
racquets of Life and Death, is 
usually expressed completely, in- 
articulately, paradoxically, in the 
trite phrase: “What does it all 
matter?” Having reached _ this 
point, normal people have break- 
fast; abnormal people kill them- 
selves. 

In Manhattan, John Franklin 
Chattin, 24, art student, committed 
suicide. In his room the landlady 
found some old sketches, mostly 
grotesque faces, an essay that fum- 
bled with sad puerility at a defini- 
tion of mortality, a note saying: 
“What does it all matter anyhow?” 
and a copy of Death of a Young 
Man by W. L. Rivers (see p. 38 
for a review), 


Lesson 


The terror of darkness is the first 
and so the deepest of all fears. 
It was a thing that made a little 
three-year-old girl in Juliette, Ga., 
lie shaking in bed at night, kept 
awake by a troop of crying phan- 
toms and wild dreadful faces. 
Every closet was to her a nest 
of horrors; great cats crouched 
on the _ shelves, snakes writhed 
among the shoes on the floor; if 
you put your ear to the keyhole 
when the door was shut, you could 
hear them mewing and hissing, 
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but no matter how suddenly you 
looked in, the wise, hungry crea- 
tures could hide before you’ saw 
them. Cupboards were all right 
when the door was open, so people 
forgot about the darkness in them 
when the door was shut. If any- 
body ever got locked in one—the 
snakes would get her. 

The three-year-old girl told her 
mother, Mrs. Raymond Gunn, about 
this awful secret and advised her 
to be careful. Mrs. Gunn, who 
often had to go five times to her 
daughter’s room to say goodnight, 
who had often had to quiet a 
mighty fear by leaving a crack in 
the door to the lighted hall, listened 
carefully. Then she said: “You 
come with me. I’m going to teach 
you a lesson.” She put her small 
daughter in a closet, closed the 
door, locked it, listened to her 
daughter’s screams and _ walked 
away. 

The screams got louder. A 
choking voice cried: “Mother, 
there’s a snake here. Something’s 
after me. There’s a snake. Open 
the door, Mother, it’s after me. 
Open. .. .” With that there was 
no more screaming. Mrs. Gunn 
opened the door so quickly that she 
saw one of the snakes that live in 
closets, but first she saw the little 
girl who was lying on the floor 
dead, her eyes bulging wide open 
with horror,: her torn, swollen 
tongue sticking out rudely. Around 
her small neck a whip snake made 
a tight black coil; it twinkled its 
quick, tiny tongue at Mrs. Gunn 
and hissed and sneaked away into 
the darkness among the shoes. 


Roommates 


In Chicago, two men lived to- 
gether in the same room. One, 
Sam Danko, was accustomed to fall 
asleep quickly and then moan sadly 
and snore the whole night through. 
The other, Gust Hansen, was ac- 
customed to lie broad awake and 
furious. Often, when he did fall 
asleep, he would start up, sweating 
from a nightmare of falling air- 
planes, or lions roaring at him 
through a green, gigantic forest. 
For two years he thought of silenc- 
ing the hoarse nuisance next him, 
that stung his nerves crackling and 
whining like a radio someone has 
left turned on and out of tune. 
Last week he had an idea. Slowly 
he tiptoed to the snorer’s bed and 
stared into his face; it was like 
putting his nose near a riveting 
machine. Gust Hansen shuddered 
and held his roommate’s shoulder 
with one hand; with the other he 
patted Sam Danko to wake him up, 
and said: “You have kept me 
awake for two years. You make 
too much noise when you sleep. 
Wake up.” Sam Danko looked at 
Gust Hansen’s white face in wild 
sleepy amazement. “Oh I’ve kept 
you awake for two years,” he said, 
“for two years. ... Well, now I 
will fix it so you can sleep.” With 
that, Sam Danko grabbed an axe 
and drove it into the side of Gust 


Hansen, killing him. 


| 
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simple ways 
to improve 
your skin 


. NOW 


Get at least seven 
hours sleep four 
nights out of seven. 


Eat fresh fruits and 
vegetables (those 
that may be eaten 
uncooked are best 
for you). 


Use sweets spar- 
ingly. 












You need only one 
cream— Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 


You can do your 
own facials—beauty 
treatments—at 
home. We will show 
you howif you read 
carefully the little 
book that comes 
with each jar of 
Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 

50c the jar — $1 size 
more economical — 
Theatrical size 
$1.75. 


BEAUTIFUL ARMS a0 HANDS 
NEED N/GHTLY CARE 


Milkweed Cream shows amazing results 


often in two short weeks 


OUSEWORK and 
office-work ... the 
grime of city streets often 
mar the precious beauty 
of your hands and arms! 


There is in éve 
Beauty > ~ ae q 


One year from now— 


rn 


5 years —10—will their Mm 8 acay oto 8 
beauty be completely )INGRAMS)| 


? Ri <<a 
gone! Right now, before i) ata yonep ¢ 
it is too late, begin giving shee 
your hands and arms constant, 
scientific, care. And here’s the best 


way—the easiest and quickest. 






Cream and start treating 
your arms and hands today. 

Women often write us 
that in two short weeks 
they notice the difference 
... lovely soft whiteness 
that lies hidden in the skin. 
Over a million jars used 
last year by beautiful wo- 
men — social leaders, stage 


beauties, screen stars, who care 
enough for their arms and hands 
to care for them properly. You can 


First—Read the five common-sense start caring now. 


beauty rule given here. They are sound, Frederick F. Ingram Co., Est. 1885, 237 


workable rules easy to follow. 
Then....buy a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Ont., Canada. 


Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., also Windsor, 


Ingram Milkweed Cream 


THERE 18 BEAUTY IN EVERY JAR 
Ingram’s American Blusb Rouge :: Hand Made :: One Shade :: For Any Maid - 50c 
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Hampden Elected 


Walter Hampden, only prominent 
actor-manager in the U. S. thea- 
tre,* was last week elected presi- 
dent of The Players. He succeeds 
the late John Drew and, according 
to the tradition of the club, will 
hold the post until death. Other 
presidents have been Edwin Booth, 
the founder; Joseph Jefferson. 


Since the death of John Drew 
(TIME, July 18) there have been 
rumblings of controversy. The 
other leading candidates for presi- 
dent were Francis Wilson, the only 
charter member eligible (the presi- 
dent must be a prominent actor), 
and Otis Skinner. Mr. Skinner 
was a leader of the Actors’ Fidel- 
ity League which opposed the now 
sovereign Actors’ Equity at the 
time of the actors’ strike in 1919. 
The hard feeling between these or- 
ganizations, which is only now fad- 
ing, was rumored to have raised 





*There are other actor-managers; e.g. 
George M. Cohan. But they differ from 
the old school which funded one of the 
surest traditions of the ‘theatre on the ac- 
tor-manager principle. Usually the contem- 
porary actor-managers present many shows; 
appear themselves only occasionally; i.e. 
they are businessmen with an acting tal- 
ent. There is, however, a famed actress- 
manager who last season ~ showed herself 
an artist with a talent for business. She 


managed, directed and acted in (and will 
do the same this season) the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre. She is Eva LeGallienne. 
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factions in The Players. Mr. Wil. 
son has always been a most ardent 
Equity protagonist. Any sugges- 
tion of schism was dispelled when 
Mr. Hampden was unanimously 
elected. 

Walter Hampden is 48. Born in 
Brooklyn, he attended Brooklyn’s 
famed Polytechnic Preparatory 
School; then Harvard University; 
then studied abroad. He first ap- 
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WALTER HAMPDEN 


unanimously elected. 


peared on the stage as “a walk- 


ing gentleman” in Sir Frank R. 
Benson’s company in 1801 at 
Brighton, England. In__ recent 


years he has been chiefly asso- 
ciated with classic roles; present- 
ing one of the most widely known 
Hamlets in the U. S., and the most 
popular present-day revival of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, generally con- 
sidered his best role. He has his 
own Manhattan theatre in which 
he presents revivals and occasional 
new plays in a gradually widening 
repertory. Last year his play was 
Caponsacchi, based on Browning’s 
The Ring and the Book. This sea- 
son he plays Ibsen’s An Enemy 
of the People. His real name is 
Walter Hampden Dougherty. 


On New Year’s Eve, 1887, a 
group of friends gathered at Edwin 
Booth’s home (remodeled by Stan- 
ford White) in Gramercy Park, 
Manhattan. Shortly before mid- 
night he disclosed to them a plan 
dear to his heart. He would found 
an actor’s club, to which would 
be admitted men in the varied arts, 
and in which the best of the writ- 
ing, painting and music world 
might come to learn that the actor, 
too, is a gentleman. Mr. Booth 
was distressed at the slight repute 
in which his profession was held 
before the world. He would give 
his home to this club; his treasures 
of the theatre. The Players stands 
today in the same little house as 
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a memorial to this great actor’s 
dream. 


Every year at 11:30 on New 
Year’s Eve, the members gather. 
A representative actor reads 
Booth’s dedication speech, which 
ends close to the stroke of mid- 
night. At that stroke Walter 
Oettel, Booth’s dresser in the the- 
atre, now the superintendent of 
the club, passes a cup in which 
the members drink the health of 
this hale old tradition. 


Membership is something short 
of 1,000. Only a fraction are ac- 
tive members. There are about 
300 actors. The rest are writers, 
painters, sculptors, playwrights, 
newspapermen and a few acknowl- 
edged patrons of the arts, of which 
Vincent Astor is most prominent. 
In glass cases on the wall of the 
club hang Booth’s Hamlet and 
Shylock costumes, his pipes, the 
skull he used in Hamlet. It is a 
real skull. Tradition says it is the 
shell of a murdered man who willed 
it for Booth’s use. Another treas- 
ured relic is Mark Twain’s check 
for $200,000, which he, experiment- 
ing as a publisher, paid Mrs. 
Julia Grant for memoirs of her 
husband, Ulysses S. Grant. Mark 
Twain was a founder of The Play- 
ers, as was Augustin Daly. An- 
other treasure of The Players is 
one of the finest theatrical libraries 
in the world. On the upper floor 
are Booth’s old apartments just as 
he left them when he died there, 
a book of poems he was reading 
left open on the table. The bed- 
room is never used; the sitting- 
room serves as meeting place for 
the directors. 


Stubbornly sticking to its orig- 
inal, quiet neighborhood, The Play- 
ers is not an actors’ club in the 
popular sense.* The few that love 
it go there; a very few live there. 


There are card rooms and_ pool 
tables; soft chairs for reading; 
writing desks. In the_ back is a 


small garden around which runs 
a veranda where the members dine 
in summer. The club is always 
quiet, although from the peculiar 
demands of its actor members it 
stays open late at night. In 
these days Don Marquis may be 


often seen there; Jules Guerin, 
the painter; Otis Skinner; John 
Barrymore when he is in town; 


O. P. Heggie; and many another. 
Ladies are admitted to reception 
on Shakespeare’s Birthday; also 
the spring evening when the annual 
Players all-star revival gives its 
last performance. Then, in the 
garden, supper is served and the 
cast and its invited actresses sit 
down in costumes of She Stoops 
to Conquer, The Rivals or per- 
haps Henry VI. There is no sig- 
nificance in this gathering; it is 
simply a custom of The Players, 
where the gentle riches of tradition 
prosper in seclusion. Some say 
the ghost of Booth that evening 


sits down at table too. 





*Popular actors’ clubs in Manhattan are 
The Lambs and The Friars. Neither is 
exclusive, or exclusively of the theatre. The 
Shepherd of the Lambs is Tom Wise; the 
Abbot of the Friars, George M. Cohan. 
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New Plays In Manhattan 


Manhattan Mary. For the past 
few seasons Ed Wynn has been in 
business for himself* Now, having 
gone to work for Producer George 
White,+ he suffers slightly. In his 
own shows Mr. Wynn wrote most 
of the material and it was fabu- 
lously funny. Manhattan Mary 
was written by others and not all 
of it is irresistible. Yet only 
cranks are carping. Mr. Wynn is 
not as funny as he can be, but 
he continues safely as one of the 
five or six funniest men in the 
world. Surrounding him herein 
are stunning costumes from the 
designs of Roman de Tirtoff-Erté 
and executed by Max Weldy, 
Parisian; stunning chorus girls 
from the designs of Divine Provi- 
dence; and periodic blasts of song. 
The thing also seems to have a 
plot, something about a girl from 
Manhattan slums who became fa- 
mous in the Folies Bergere. In his 
most recent Scandals, George White 
introduced the now virtually in- 
cessant Black Bottom. In Manhat- 
tan Mary, he supplies a prospective 
successor—the Five Step. Mr. 
White himself momentarily joins 
the cast to exhibit this gyration, 
recalling days when he was an 
humble hoofer** for his now great- 
est rival, Florenz Ziegfeld. This in- 
novation is second only, in impor- 
tance, to the appearance in the pit 
of Mr. Wynn leading the orchestra, 
in which process his back begins to 
itch—something that well trained 
conductors’ backs never do. But 
Mr. Wynn’s does, and he scratches 
it. 


Murray Hill. Leslie Howard77 is 


‘so securely one of our best im- 


ported English light comedians that 
anything he is acting in comes al- 
ready guaranteed. He is not, as 
yet, one of our best playwrights 
and as far as this (his first ef- 
fort) goes, the guarantee must be 
tempered with a hint that Murray 
Hill is only fairly funny. Mr. 
Howard has written of spinsters 
horrified by intoxicated men-about- 
town; of a will which promises 
golden future to a young man if 
he behaves. But he does not. There 
are two mixed identities and an 
urbane love interest. As a player, 
Mr. Howard is, as always, im- 
mensely entertaining. 


Jimmie’s Women. Jimmie’s wom- 
an was really his wife. In a farce 
she would be. But before this 
purifying fact came to light the 
audience had been led laughing, but 
not immoderately, through the 
mazes of one of those farces with 
a will in it. This will decreed that 
Jimmie should marry a woman of 


*Ed Wynn’s Carnival, The Perfect Fool, 
The Grab Bag. 

tA onetime vaudeville & revue dancer, 
George White is now famed as the pro- 
ducer of his annually gorgeous Scandals. 
_ **Vodvil term, not deprecatory, mean- 
ing dancer. 

+tAren’t We All?, The Green Hat, Her 
Cardboard Lover. 
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“Old Briar Has 
Re-Converted 


Me to Pipe Smoking”. . 


All of the old enjoyment, solace and 
solid comfort of pipe smoking.... 
that’s what Old Soins Teliecce 1s bring- 
ing back to pipe smokers! Letters come 
from men everywhere, every day, telling 
of the pleasure and satisfaction that each 


pipeful of Old Briar gives them. 
Light up your pipe filled with Old 


Briar Tobacco. Draw in the ripe fragrance, 


and aroma of its — leaf. Taste its 
full natural flavor. Smoke it awhile. No- 


Of all the pleasures man 
enjoys, pipe smoking 
costs about the least. 
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tice how cool and slow burning it 1s — 
and how smooth. Now you know why so 
many thousands of pipe smokers say Old 
Briar is “‘the best pipe smoke ever made.” 


It has taken years of scientific knowl- 
edge in the art of mellowing and blend- 
ing and generations of tobacco culture 
to produce Old Briar Tobacco. Step by 
step Old Briar has been developed — 
step by step perfected. It all shows up 
in the smoke, 
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his guardian’s choice. Jimmie could 
not see it and had a way of run- 
ning off with an actress for Atlan- 
tic City week-ends. Thereby he 
nearly lost a fabulous fortune. 


There are audiences who will eat 
it up and some who will not touch 
it. It has wild oats in it. 






The Garden of Eden, High were 
the hopes that carried first nighters 


to this imported mockery. The 
play had been a mad success in 


Germany; had been adapted for 
the local trade by facile Avery 
Hopwood;* was reputedly risqué 


(the cynic likes a bawdy joke as 
well as do the home folks); and 


had been proposed for various 
famed actresses (Jeanne Eagels, 
et al.). Miram Hopkinsj finally 


got the part and did well enough 
with it; probably better than the 
part deserved For the play was 
pale. To be sure Miss Hopkins 
was called upon to disrobe almost 
constantly; but that sort of thing 
can go only so far. She played 
the part of a music hall dancer 
who contrived to get herself adopted 
by a Baroness in order to marry 
a wealthy English youth. Five 
minutes before the wedding the 
youth, learning all, is distraught 
with her deceit. Furious at the 
collapse of his true love she rips 
off her wedding dress and flees 
the gathering just as the guest 
of honor a stuffy, haughty prince, 
sweeps majestically upon the scene. 
This may sound pretty palpitating, 
but one must listen to a lot of 
sluggish stuff before the climax. 









Speakeasy. The frantic urge to 


tell of horrors in drink dens of 
Manhattan has infected no less a 
dramatist than Edward Knoblock. 
‘Mr. Knoblock has to his credit such 
dramas as Milestones, with Arnold 
Bennett as co-author, Kismet, 
Marie-Odile. Not so decidedl: to 
his credit is this new play Speck- 


easy. He wrote it in collabora- 
tion with one George Rosener, 
sometimes an actor in musical 


shows. Together they evolved the 
tale of going, going, going, but not 
quite gone wrong young woman. 
The heroine’s enemy is a_ wicked 
crook; her’ savior, a_ stainless 
Princeton youth who slays. the 
enemy. The play is sordid, the 
cast plenty good enough. 


The Shannons of Broadway. Not 
sO many seasons ago James Gleason 
and his wife, Lucille Webster, were 
unknown except to stock and vaude- 
ville audiences. Then one night 





*Fair and Warmer, The Gold Diggers, 


The Bat, Why Men Leave Home. 
+Little Jessie James, Tommy. 








Mr. Gleason appeared in a piece 
of his own co-authorship called Js 


Zat So? From that day to this 
his name has been among the 
notables. Meanwhile, Mrs. Gleason 


was swaggering, noisy and caustic, 
through Merton of the Movies and 
The Butter and Egg Man. 


Now 





© Wide World 
Mr. & Mrs. GLEASON 
. unfailingly ribald. 


the family (with the exception of 
a sophomore son at University of 
California) have pooled potentiali- 
ties and are appearing in a play 
written, directed and acted chiefly 
by the house of Gleason. Like the 
memorable Js Zat So?, this new play 
can selom be confused with Art. It 
is frank and fertile; filled with inces- 
sant, lifesize laughter. It tells 
of two vaudeville strollers who buy 
a small town hotel and mingle intrep- 
idly with the lives of the peas- 
ants. Both Mr. Gleason and Miss 
Webster are unfailingly ribald, and 
the evening is made more so by the 
shrewd performance of an_ un- 
known, one Harry Tyler, as the 
broken-down vaudeville hoofer. 


The Merry Malones. What Schlitz 
beer did for Milwaukee, George M. 
Cohan has done for the American 
flag. He has done much the same 
thing for Irish households, soft- 
shoe dancing and mother. All 
these things dipped in good jokes 
and not very good music make up 
a musical comedy called The Merry 
Malones. Mr. Cohan syrups the 
situation with a romance of the son 
of a billionaire who becomes tem- 
porarily a soda fountain clerk in 
order to woo a poor Irish maiden. 
He pokes fun at his own plot 
shamelessly for folk in the good 
seats, and interrupts it incessantly 
with sentimental love ballads for 
the masses in the gallery. ‘All this 
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is done with ineffable geniality and 
unceasing speed. Folksy customers 
will love it; firm-minded moderns 
will squirm. Mr. Cohan himself 
appears; acts a little, sings a little, 
does a little dance. 


Black Velvet. This title is de- 
scriptive of skin pigments in black- 
amoors, the play descriptive of 
events surrounding the liason of a 
nice white boy with a jaunty yellow 
girl. It intends to describe a 
changing era in the South. The 
central figure is a bewildered South- 
ern gentleman with whiskers, who 
finds that the Negroes no longer 
obey him; that reverence and ele- 
gance play little part in modern 
industrial life. These various fac- 
tors are knit into an uneven play 
which kills four people (three off- 
stage) every evening. Arthur By- 
ron,* usually urbane and _ neatly 
pressed, does well with the bewhis- 
kered ancient. 


The Uninvited Guest. Every now 
and then a mountain play just has 
to come in to relieve some play- 
wright’s mind of the discovery that 
simple folk suffer strenuously. This 
is one about a young wife, an 
ancient crabbed husband, a philan- 
dering preacher. The arrival of a 
baby not the husband’s_ proves 
troublesome. 

The New York Herald Tribune: 
“ . . An artless playwright who 
has read Desire Under the Elms 
with admiration, but with little 
profit.” 


SCIENCE 











Cornell Brain 


At Cornell University is the 
Wilder collection of preserved 
brains. From their evidence, Dr. 
James W. Papez, curator, last 


week concluded scientifically that 
all physical qualities, such as mass, 
formation, wrinkles, surface area, 
prove the female organ equal to 
the male. Chief among the ex- 
hibits in favor of women was the 
organ of Mrs. Helen Hamilton 
Gardener, ardent feminist but 
reasonable debater. Live, she had 
sought to prove such equality in 
a book, Sex in Brain. Dead (in 
1925), she had willed her brain 
as mute, tangible evidence’ to 
clinch the argument. In the Wild- 
er collection last week, no brain 
was found superior to hers. 

*The Boomerang, Tea for Three. During 
the past year he has been on the road with 
his daughter, Kate, who makes her Man- 


hattan debut in this play, in order to give 
her more experience. 
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Shiftless Auto 


The modern automobile is a 
cranky, fussy thing. Like cranky, 
fussy old men, it makes a great 
to-do over its middle parts. While 
the motor functions regularly and 
the wheels go round obediently, 
the gears between them demand 
constant nursing. Before the car 
can run smoothly, these gears must 
be coaxed from first speed to sec- 
ond, then to third, and in some 
makes, even into a fourth forward 
speed. Before they will yield to 
coaxing, the clutch must be pushed 
down and let up, the foot accelera- 
tor released and pressed down 
again and the shift lever wiggled 
about delicately. In addition to 
causing heavy wear on the parts, 
all this diddling is a great nuisance 
to the driver, who in a Utopian 
state of locomotion would be con- 
cerned with only two things: 1) 
to make the car go at desired 
speed, 2) to make the car stop 
when necessary. What the world 
needs, in short, is an easy-going, 
shiftless automobile. 

Six years ago, M. Sensaud de 
Levaud, French inventor, knew 
this. Since then, he has been tam- 
pering, tinkering, planning, pon- 
dering and putting together bits 
of metal which in final form turn 
out to be a sensible automotive 
vehicle with no middle parts to 
fuss over at all. The motor trans- 
mits propulsive force directly to 
the rear end without intercession 
of transmission gears. 


Lubricants are reduced. Jerks 
& shocks incidental to clumsy 
shifting are eliminated. Lazy 
drivers, who neglect to shift into 
slower (and consequently more 
powerful) speeds while running 
up hills, are rendered harmless. 

Such a car, tested, proved that 
it could ascend a 20% grade, ac- 
celerating briskly, stop in the mid- 
dle of the grade, then proceed 
again without necessity of manual 
gear shifting. 


Expeditions 


During the past fortnight 
explorers startled their native 
shores with tales that inspired 
many a wild surmise: 


C Baffin Island’s unexplored west 
coast yielded to an expedition un- 
der direction of Publisher George 
Palmer Putnam, evidence of a 
great new mountain range that 
may yet cause the map of North 
America to be changed. Traces of 
a pre-Eskimo civilization (called 
by the explorers Tunic) pointed 
to a lost race. 


@ From the far South Seas, a ship 
that had once under Scott pierced 
the vast whiteness of the Antarctic, 
brought back to England scientific 
minutiae on whales. Gained after 
a two-year expedition in perilous 
seas, such data may help preserve 
the monsters of the ocean from 
extinction at the hands of oil hunt- 
ers. Whales are gay livers. They 





Are You Overlooking 
Opportunities 
in the Newer but Solidly 


Founded Fields 


of Bond Investment? 


Just as a man changes methods or policies in his business to meet 
new conditions, so should his investment viewpoint be flexible. 
Otherwise his money cannot benefit from employment in thriving 
situations nor avoid penalty where there is stagnation or decline. 


‘oe steady progress and change that are going on in the business and 
industrial world must be considered by the bond investor. Observa- 
tion will make clear that new fields for investment thus develop, some 
attaining positions of outstanding strength and stability. The automobile is 
a notable example in the industrial world; real estate bonds, farm loan 
bonds, foreign bonds, have come into wide popular favor only since the War. 

Consider the motion picture industry. It is only about thirty years old, 
but it has grown to such giant proportions that gross receipts now approx- 
imate a billion a year. And what was at first a mere novelty has become 
almost a necessity in the lives of millions of patrons. ‘The demand is active 
in all seasons and under widely varying conditions. It meets universally 
the need for recreation at a price within the reach of all. 

Another instance is the publishing business. Until recently great news- 
papers and magazines seldom went to the public for capital. But growth 
in this field has been so rapid that the publishing business is now a source 
of a considerable volume of attractive securities. The earning power of 
strongly entrenched publications with great circulations and advertising 
revenues provides a sound basis for long-term credit. 


Investors may add safety and often increase their yield by including in 
their holdings, bonds—whether debenture or first mortgage — of large, 
established concerns in the newer industries or the newer forms of financ- 
ing of old industries. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co, is on the alert for such investment opportunities, 
applying the same high standards of conservatism in their appraisal as in 
older fields of bond financing. It has underwritten, alone or with associ- 
ates, bond issues of companies subsidiary to prominent interests in the 
motion picture industry—Fox Film Corporation, Fox Theatres Corpora- 
tion, and Loew’s Incorporated. In the publishing field, issues of such 
companies as The Chicago Daily News, Inc.; Evening American Pub- 
lishing Company (Chicago); Minnesota Tribune Company (Minneap 
olis Tribune) ; Memphis Commercial Appeal, Inc. ; Hearst Publications, 
Inc., Hearst Magazines, Inc., and The Butterick Publishing Company. 
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eat heartily of their favorite deli- 
cacy, an Antarctic crab known as 
prickly peter. They are far from 
monogamous. 

C Central Africa, west of the Con- 
go River, was visited by a strange 
terror—Dr. James P. Chapin, asso- 
ciate curator of birds of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 
Little monkeys chattered and cried 
to one another in the treetops that 
the white-faced hunter had taken 
2,500 lives out of feathery, furry 
bodies to stuff them with dead, hard 
matter. From the green lowlands, 
Dr. Chapin started up the side of 
a glacial mountain of the Ruwenzori 
Range. In sight of snow, 50 miles 
from the equator, his blackamoors, 
convinced that the strange white- 
ness was the touch of death, fled 


@ From Canada, from the green 
teeming northern forests to Wal- 
ton, N. Y., came well-named Robert 
Carver North, aged 12. Lecturing 
in a Methodist church, he showed 
pictures of streams far away under 
big strange trees, of mysterious mis- 
chievous animals, of great moun- 
tains, of wide unfamiliar lakes in 
which shone, with the regular 
rhythm of a clock, the black night 
sky or, in the daytime, the reflec- 
tion of green hills. These were 
photographs which he had made 
when on an expedition, consisting 
of himself and one Indian guide, 
1,250 miles into the wilderness of 
Canada. 


EDUCATION 


Merry McAndrew 


Most potent of the puffs that 
blew corpulent William Hale Thomp- 
son into the mayoralty of Chicago 
last April was his loud cry: 
“Americanism!” Once in office, the 
Mayor announced a crusade against 
School Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew, imported three years be- 
fore from New York City because 
his recognized ability was needed 
to improve Chicago’s educational 
system. Mr. McAndrew had vexed 
the Mayor. He had interfered with 
the easy-going manner of awarding 
contracts for school buildings. He 
had taught that the U. S. Army 
retreated before the advance of the 
British on Washington, D. C., in 
the War of 1812. Roared Mayor 
Thompson: “I will run that whis- 
kered pro-British stool pigeon of 
King George out of town!” To do 
that His Honor replaced the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education 
with citizens upon whom he could 
rely. Soon the Board suspended 
Mr. McAndrew. 

Eleven members constitute the 
Board. Six of them, a majority, 
could vote the superintendent out 
of office. Last week it appeared 
as though six of them, hearty 
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The Reserve Income 


USINESS men and women should have 

a second or reserve income distinct from 
that of their earnings — to offset business 
reverses or declining earning ability, and to 
purchase comfort when they retire. 


The income from a reserve fund of sound 
investment securities is the dest bulwark 
against these ever-increasing possibilities. 
Start now to build your reserve income. 


Our monthly list of Investment Suggestions 


. Ask for folder, T-70 
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henchmen of William Hale Thomp- 
son, would vote Mr. McAndrew 
out. The trial seemed but a pro- 
tracted formality. But it was of 
interest, outside the courtroom be- 
cause this was the first time a su- 
perintendent of schools had ever 
been tried in Chicago. The charges 
were insubordination (refusing to 


“STOOL PIGEON OF KING GEORGE” 


He read about Minerva Gump. 


replace teachers who worked in the 
executive offices and sometimes 
substituted in the classroom, with 
civil service clerks) and unpatriot- 
ism. Evidence adduced to prove 
the latter charge: “He refused to 
recommend to the School Board 
that the school children be per- 
mitted to donate small amounts: of 
money for the purpose of recondi- 
tioning the famous American bat- 
tleship Old Ironsides.... He rec- 
ommended history text books which 
contained pro-British propaganda 
and which omitted the name and 
exploits of many foreign and 
native-born heroes of the American 
Revolutionary War.” There were 
other charges—insolence, poisoning 
the minds of U. S. children against 
the government, etc. 


Through a long afternoon filled 
with soporific technicalities that 
occasionally snorted into colorful 
blasphemy, the whiskered “stool 
pigeon of King George” tilted far 
back in his swivel chair, read the 
Chicago Tribune comic strip about 
Andrew Gump, Minerva Gump, etc., 
ete. Above the edge of the news- 
paper, courtroom idlers could see 
Mr. McAndrew’s iron grey hair. 
Occasionally he put the newspaper 
down and chuckled. Then the idlers 
noted his white whiskers well 
tinged with red, his high color, his 
eyebrows that laid a direct black 
line across his forehead. 

Superintendent McAndrew might 
avoid dull afternoons in court by 
simply resigning. This he refused 
to do. Said he: “They’ll fire me 
all right. But they’ll have to stage 
a burlesque show to do it!” 
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Gary Strike 


Admirer of the famed Gary sys- 
tem of secondary education won- 
dered what connection there might 
be, if any, between that system and 
last week’s strike of 1,357 pupils at 
the Emerson High School in Gary, 
Ind. The immediate details of 
the strike had greater racial than 
educational significance (see RACES, 
p. 12). 

The Gary system was installed 
by Superintendent William Albert 
Wirt, who last week was obliged 
to deal with the strikers. The 
system consists in a _ year-round 
school schedule for the purpose 
of fully utilizing school equipment; 
and in elective courses, elective 
vacations, informal grading and 
self-discipline—to promote mental 
initiative. In last week’s strike, 
pupils who had presumably been 
thoroughly Garyized for the past 
several years, took the law into 
their own hands. Students of the 
Gary system recalled that one criti- 
cism of it was that it would de- 
crease teachers’ influence over 
pupils. 


Coy Co-eds 


At the University of Minnesota, 
girl students linger after lectures 
to talk to the instructor. During 
class they sit near the professor’s 
desk, giggle merrily at his peda- 
gogical jests, smile understandingly 
at his well-known eccentricities, 
make their pretty eyes look deep 
and sympathetic when he comes to 
the point of his discourse. Thus do 
the wily co-eds, whose actual intelli- 
gence measures but 25 on a scale 
of 100, compensate for a ten-point 


.deficiency in intellect, and extract 


grades equal to those attained by 
charmless male students whose 
measure of intelligence on the same 
scale is 35. Authority for this con- 
dition is Dr. George Thomas, presi- 
dent of the University of Utah, 
who lately cautioned his faculty 
members to guard against such in- 
sidious influence, prevalent in most 
co-educational institutions. 
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Practicing dentists reveal 
a beauty secret 





They say you must guard The Danger Line to 
preserve the vital fascination of good health 


Every year, millions of women waken to 
the vital importance of proper care of 
their teeth and gums. For there is a mass 
of evidence which says: “If your teeth 
decay; if your gums weaken and become 
diseased, gradually your health will go 
and those priceless assets, beauty and 
charm, become but hollow shells.” 

But what is proper care? How can 
the average person, busy with the affairs 
of every-day life, give her teeth and 
gums effective protection? 

That the question might be answered 
by highest authorities, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons asked a world-famous research insti- 
tution to make an investigation that would 
include the entire dental profession. 50,- 
000 practicing dentists were asked cer- 
tain questions relating to mouth hygiene. 
Here is summary of their replies. 


95% of the answers agree that acids most fre- 
quently cause tooth decay and gum irritation. 


95% of the answers state that 
the most serious trouble occurs 
at the place where teeth meet 
gums—known as The Danger 
Line. 

85% state that the best product 


Guard The Danger Line 








to prevent these acids from causing decay 

and irritating the gums is Milk of 

Magnesia. 

The result of this investigation is 
truly overwhelming evidence of the 
soundness of the Squibb warning to 
guard The Danger Line. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream gives ade- 
quate protection because it is made 
with more than 50% of Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia. Every time you use it, 
tiny particles of the Milk of Magnesia 
are forced into every pit and crevice in 
sufficient quantity to neutralize the acids 
and give protection long after use. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is a truly 
scientific dentifrice—safe—effective. It 
cleans beautifully. It is pleasant to 
use, delicately flavored. It contains 
no harsh abrasives, and is absolutely 
safe in the mouths of all—even in the 
tender mouth of a small child. At all 

druggists, only 40c for a 
large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York, Manufacturing 
Chemists to the Medical 
Profession since 1858. 


where teeth meet gums 


© 1927 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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Growth is a Habit 


in Roanoke, Va. 


5) (8) 
1927~ Doubled Population in I7 Years 


bf” fee unusual industrial advantages 
are offered by acity which has grown 
from a population of only 400 in 1882 to 
nearly 80,000 in 1927? 


Why has the population of Roanoke 
been almost doubled in the last seventeen 
years? 


Why did the largest plant of its kind in 
the world—making a product that could 
be produced almost anywhere—select 
Roanoke in preference to all other cities? 

Why did the three largest plants of 
their kinds in the South select Roanoke 
as the place in which they could produce 
most economically and distribute to the 
best advantage? 


Before you select a site for your new 
plant, your new branch or your new ware- 
house you should know what has caused 
Roanoke’s phenomenal growth. 


The very facts you need are set forth in 
“The Roanoke Brief.” 


Write for it, on your business stationery, 
today. 

It will give you information about rich 
markets, low-cost labor, availability of 
raw materials, cheap power, excellent 
railroad facilities, etc., that may be a 
revelation to you. 


You cannot afford to overlook 
Roanoke’s advantages. Write for The 
Brief today. No obligation. 


Write Chamber of Commerce 
213 Jerrerson STREET 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


One of America’s 
Finest Scenic Sections 


Come here by motor. Your route 
will take you beneath imposing 
mountains, through beautiful 
valleys, past turbulent trout 
streams and broad rivers, and by 
the most famous caverns in 
America: Presenting a constantly 
changing panorama that cannot 
be surpassed. 


You will have an opportunity to 
observe the rich agricultural and 
mineral resources of this favored 
section. 

We've planned your route for you. 
Send for the booklet “The Log 
of the Motorist Through the Val- 
ley of Virginia and the Shenan- 
doah.” 
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ART 


Again, Epstein 


In London last week a newsgath- 
erer listened to the iconoclastic ver- 
biage of Jacob Epstein, famed 
sculptor: 


“Englishmen . .. are indiffer- 
ent to art, and especially to sculp- 
ture, if their tastes can be judged 
by the monuments they tolerate. I 
am going back to America with an 
open mind... it is a friendlier 
country to artists than England.... 

“The great cathedrals of Eng- 
land have stood like empty, cold 
barns since the Reformation—ex- 
cept Westminster Abbey, which is 
crammed to the bursting point with 
some of the worst sculpture ever 
conceived. 

“One could overlook the King 
Albert memorial on a distinct prom- 
ise that it would never occur again, 
but deliberately to repeat the crime 
in the Queen Victoria work and 
Nurse Edith Cavell monument 
makes one shudder. 

“The modern War was ugly and 
soulless and the British sculptors 
have succeeded in portraying this. 
The War should have had no rec- 
ord at all in art. Modern art is 
all French. Italy appears to have 
had her say. Russia goes from 
bad to worse. One of her bright 
sculptors executed a piece showing 
a pyramid standing on its apex. 
I suppose he was portraying a 
revolution. England has never had 
a sculptor. I cannot speak for 
America until I have seen what 
there is. I should say, from what 
I know, their architecture is much 
better than that of England.” 

After uttering these words, 
Sculptor Epstein, iconoclast, incono- 
plast, famed for “Rima,” a_ bird 
sculpture* in honor of famed Natur- 
alist W. H. Hudson, boarded a 
boat for the U. S., where, it is 
rumored, he intends to live. On his 
arrival, he planned to survey an 
exhibition in which appears his 
Madonna and Child (my greatest 
sculpture and my best”); then he 
will go to Buffalo, “where they 
have a lively interest in art.” 





Glass 


Of German, Dutch, Bohemian 
glass, made in the Middle Ages, 
blown into the tiny translucence 
of spray bubbles, wreathed into 
frail, florent cornucopias, drawn in- 
to the cruel delicacy of icicles, 
chiseled into the sunny symmetri- 
cal angles of molecular bodies, the 
collection of Dr. H. W. Muehsam 
of Berlin was the finest private 
collection in the world. Last week, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
in Manhattan, and the Chicago 
Art Institute announced that they 
had jointly purchased Dr. Mueh- 
sam’s collection. When German 
experts have impartially divided 
the pieces into two equal parts, 
all will be shipped to the U. S. 





*Of which critics said: “It scares away 
the birds.” 
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SPORT 


Football Rules 


As the football season opened, 
puzzled followers read and - re- 
read the new rules and finally fixed 
these essential changes in their 
minds: 

1) Goal posts will no longer 
stand on goal lines, but in the 
same relative positions ten yards 
back. This shift will prevent in- 
jury to players smashing into 
posts on touchdown plays and will 
eliminate confusion caused by the 
old position of posts, often in 
the way of goal line plays and 
punts from back of the line. Drop- 
kickers will have to boot ten yards 
harder to score three points. 

2) Time changes. Attacking 
teams are limited to 30 seconds 
between plays (eliminating “stall- 
ing” when a team is ahead in the 
last quarter). Attacking teams 
may crouch in a “huddle” only 15 
seconds giving signals. Shift plays 
are prohibited unless the attack- 
ing team stops a full second be- 
tween the players, shift and the 
snapping of the ball from centre. 
Violation of the 15-second “huddle” 
rule costs five yards; violation of 
the one second shift rule, 15 yards. 

3) Quarterbacks breathed easier. 
No longer can a team that has 
just punted pick up a muffed punt 
and score, The punting team can 
recover such a punt but the ball is 
down where muffed. 

4) Lateral passes are protected. 
In previous seasons only forward 
passes were declared dead when 
uneaught or knocked to the ground. 
Now the attacking team can per- 
fect a lateral passing attack with 
same protection. This change is 
expected to develop a complicated 
and spectacular system of open 
passing play. Lateral passes, 
however, can be intercepted like 
forward passes, and run back for 
gains and touchdowns. 





Football Matches 


Seorching sun beat from a hot 
October sky on opening games. 
Players were carried from fields 
uninjured; helpless with heat ex- 
haustion. Larger universities used 
three and four teams to relieve 
the strain; small colleges with lit- 
tle squads saw their men suffer 
far more than they will from any 
snow storms of November. 


Famed Notre Dame produced a 
green but agile team and defeated 
Coe 28-7 as scouts from later sea- 
son enemies (Army, Navy, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Detroit) watched nar- 
rowly, scribbled notes. 


The highest score of early games 
was made by Temple (Philadel- 
phia university of 6,000 students) 
which ripped Blue Ridge to rib- 
bons, 110-0. Blue Ridge is a tiny 
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Maryland institution; enrollment 
about 180, including girls. So hot 
was the Philadelphia afternoon 


that final periods were shortened 
to 5 minutes. Blue Ridge ran out 
of substitutes; borrowed three from 
Temple. 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
brought a record of 25 straight 
victories (including the two-time 
championship of the “Little 19” of 
Illinois) to Urbana. The - Univer- 
sity of Illinois broke Bradley’s win- 
ning streak 19-0. 


Alonzo A. Stagg’s University of 
Chicago squad opened unevenly, 
losing to Oklahoma 7-13. 


In the far west, Oregon won 
from Pacific 32-6; Southern Cali- 
fornia from Santa Clara, 52 to 
12; while famed Stanford lost to 


St. Mary’s 16-0. 


Prospectively redoubtable Army 
was none too redoubtable against 
Boston University and Detroit on 
its first two Saturdays. Thirteen 
points against the former and a 
mere 6 against the latter was all 
the team (most of it) that played 
the great Navy team to a memor- 
able tie last season could produce. 
Defense was strong; the opposi- 
tion failed to score. 


Navy opened against the none- 
too-potent Davis & Elkins. Prin- 
cipally with whip-lash forward 
passes, the government eleven took 
a 27-0 victory. 


Pennsylvania, Cornell, Syracuse, 
Dartmouth, Brown, New York uni- 
versity, Penn State, showing ex- 
pected prowess, clambered rapidly 
and often across goal lines of small 
college elevens. 


Princeton had usual difficulty 
with Amherst. A 60-yard touch- 
down and a forward pass from Earl 
Baruch, which Lowry caught te 
score, were essential in a 14-6 
victory. 


Harvard was one of few con- 
spicuous teams to try the new 
lateral passing game. Swift side- 
wise tactics bewildered Vermont; 
forward thrusts scored 21 points 
to 3. 

At New Haven Bowdoin pushed 
feebly against a heavy Bulldog. 
Yale 41, Bowdoin O. 


College of the City of New York 
experimented. Under .the white 
rays of 33,000 watts of electric 
flood lights they defeated an alumni 
eleven $-0 in a night game. Spec- 
tators followed the open plays; 
were puzzled by shadows in line 
plunges. The traditional grand- 
stand background of _ spectators, 
girls, coonskin coats was blotted 
out. The experiment was deemed 
unsatisfactory for important games. 
A white ball was used. 





Swat 
Cheering, screaming frantic fa- 
natics flooded George Herman 


(“Babe”) Ruth with the wildest 
ovation ever accorded a_ baseball 
player. In the eighth inning of 
a New York game against Wash- 
ington, Ruth hit a ball pitched by 
left-handed Thomas Zachary into 
the right field bleachers. The 
home-run was Ruth’s 60th of the 
season. 

Said Frederick G. Lieb, sage 
baseball writer: “It is doubtful if 
anyone in that crowd will ever 
live to see another baseball player 
hit his 60th home run in a 154- 
game season. I saw Ruth hit his 
59th in 1921 and never thought I 
would score the game in which 
that record would be broken.* 


Ruth’s record this year is chiefly 
owed to another member of Yan- 
kees. Directly behind Ruth on the 
batting list is Louis Gehrig. He 
too is a home-run hitter (47 for 
1627). With Gehrig next at bat, 
pitchers dare not give Ruth a com- 
plimentary base on balls, hoping 
to dispose of his successor easily. 
Ruth in 1927 received less bases 





*Anthony Lazzeri, present second baseman 
for the New York Yankees, hit 60 home 
runs in the Pacific Coast League in 1925; 
but the League plays a 200-game season. 





on balls than in 1921, more chances 
to hit. 


French Drubbed 


France, supreme in tennis, grov- 
els in golf. Last week was held 
the French open championship. 


Ruddy, pipe-smoking, whiskey- 
drinking Englishmen trampled 
Frenchmen. George Duncan won 


the title with 299 for 72 holes. 
The best native was Arnaud Massy, 
(1907 British open champion), fifth, 
with 307. 


Six-Metre 


The Swedish six-metre boat May 
Be won the Scandinavian Gold Cup 
from the boats of eight nations last 
week at the Seawanhaka Yacht 
Club, Oyster Bay, L. I. The cup, 
donated by the Nylandska Jakt- 
klubbens (Finnish yacht club) was 
won for the U. S. last year by 
the yacht Lanai. Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, Norway, Italy, Holland, 
Germany and England (with a 
bright scarlet sailboat) challenged. 
The U. S. defender Lea and all 
but Sweden, Norway and Finland 
were eliminated in preliminaries. 
Each then won two races; Swe- 
den drifted through an almost air- 
less afternoon to win a third and 
the cup. 
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ing a Burberry 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


For the name of the nearest Burberry dealer, write to our 
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A Folder is. 


Only a Folde 


Bata 





is 
a firm, durable 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
file-drawer, but stands ereci, 
with the index-tab always in 
plain view; holds three or three 
hundred letters with equal 
facility; is easy to remove or 
replace in the file; holds small 
papers as well as large, with 
never a chance that they will 
become lost or mis-filed; saves 
time daily in filing and finding 
papers; improves instantly the 
eficiency and appearance of 
the drawer. 


Ordinary folders lack all of 
these advantages. They were 
never intended to contain many 
papers, or for continued use. 
Your own files will show the 
need of something better than 
folders for your heavier corre- 
spondence. 


_ You will know what REAL Filing 
is, the minute you install 


_ Bushnell’s 
*“‘VERTEX”’ File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 


But first try a single sample, 
without expense or obligation. 
The coupon below will bring 
it. 


-—--—--— cUTHERE™="--- 
Please send for trial in my files a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 


X” rile Pocket, as described in October 
10th TIME. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 


13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ford v. G. M. C. 


If the approaching automobile 
war between Henry Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. were symbolized 
in armaments, Mr. Ford would be 
a cannon and General Motors a 
machine gun. When a Ford prod- 
uct strikes the market squarely, 
as did Model T when first shot 





PRESIDENT SLOAN 
“The new Ford will appeal.” 


into a world of pedestrians, the 
battle is over. But when the Ford 
product misses, as Model T has 
been missing ever since economic 
prosperity in the U. S. caused the 
public to shift from mere trans- 
portation to touring with style, 
it misses by a mile. Though Henry 
Ford has added to his weapon such 
potent arms as the Lincoln mo- 
tors and an airplane manufactur- 
ing unit, his big gun has always 
been Model T Ford. General Mo- 


tors Corp., on the other hand, 
spreads its shots. It sends out 
a car to strike every purse— 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, 


Oakland, Buick, LaSalle, Cadillac. 
It carefully picks up its dead shells 
and turns them into electric re- 
frigerators, an effective barrage to 
cover a retreat. It invests in real 
estate. It trains its bullets on 
markets far afield, on Europe, on 
Australia, scattering its products 
all over the globe. 

Last week lean, suave President 
Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr. of G. 
M. C. and Henry Ford declared 
that there was no war contemplated 
between them, that they were shoot- 
ing at different targets. Said Mr. 
Sloan: “If the past is any indi- 
cation of the future, the new Ford 
car will be a car that will appeal 
to a great mass of people. Nat- 
urally, that car must meet present 
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conditions, but the basic idea is 
likely to be the same. General 
Motors is in quite a different posi- 
tion. General Motors’ idea is to 
make a car of greater luxury than 
the Ford, a car that properly be- 
longs to the next higher price 
class.”* Earlier Mr. Ford had said: 
“We have no desire to take busi- 
ness away from any automobile 
manufacturer. Our thought has 
always been that the automobile 
business is prosperous only when 
all the makers of good cars are 


busy.” But Chevrolet motors, 
manufactured under the direction 
of a onetime Ford _ executive, 


William Knudsen, have been hitting 
near enough to the low-priced mar- 
ket for automobiles to demolish 
almost half the target aimed at 
by the Ford Motors Co. In 1924 
Ford scored 2,083,545 sales to 
Chevrolet’s 587,341. By 1926 that 
score was changed to read Ford, 
1,810,000; Chevrolet, 1,234,850. 
This year in the first six months, 
it reads G. M. C., 586,444; Ford, 
332,384. Before the end of the 
year the score will stand still 
higher in G. M. C. favor. 

This is because Ford has ceased 
firing until he can get his big gun 
trained on the shifted target of 
public opinion. It has moved in 
the direction of racy lines, snappy 
colors, manual gear shift, speed. 
It will be 1928 before Ford has 
tested his product sufficiently well 
to allow it to re-enter into the 
conflict. 

Such delay is remarkable aside 
from the fact that it costs the 
Ford plant almost a million dollars 
a day. The Ford corporation 
that feeds and mans the big guns 
is a small, easily handled squad of 
three—its sole stockholders are 
Henry Ford, Mrs. Henry Ford and 
Edsel Ford. G. M. C., on the 
other hand, has a corps of over 
80 high executives, its J. P. Mor- 
gan banking affiliations and 57,000 
stockholders to consider in every 
maneuver. Yet the Corporation has 
proved itself the more resource- 
ful of the two when it came to 
keeping abreast of the moving pub- 
lic target. It has carefully trained 
its sales organization so that it 
ean sight its market more efficient- 
ly; Ford devotes little thought to 
merchandising, preferring to make 
such a wow of a howitzer that the 
market will get into the line with 
it. 

There is, of course, a great for- 
eign market yet to be exploited. 
This may keep the two manufac- 





*This was part of a speech by Mr. Sloan 
delivered before the automobile editors of 
the U. S. gathered at the General Motors 
proving. grounds in Milford, Mich., as 
guests of the corporation. Later he in- 
formed the editors that he hoped the cor- 
poration would show earnings for the sec- 
ond half of 1927 as great, if not even 
greater, than for the second half of 1926. 
If this hope is fulfilled, G. M. C. will show 
net profits of $222,195,715 as against $186,- 
231,182 for 1926. It is the liberal policy 
of the directors to distribute half the 
profits in dividends, re-investing the other 
half in the expanding business. 
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turers from conflicting. But it 
seems inevitable that plain business 
competition between Ford motors 
and Chevrolet most profitable 
unit of G. M. C.) will bring on a 
battle, even if Ford cars sell at a 
cheaper level than Chevrolet, and 
try, thereby, to strike a market all 
their own. 


Baldwin Directorate 


One bearish day last week when 
securities on the stock market 
were being heavily sold, Baldwin 
Locomotive stock worked its way 
higher, closing with a net gain for 
the session of over nine points. 
This reflected marketwise the fact 
that the Fisher brothers of Detroit, 
onetime owners of Fisher Body 
Corp. lately incorporated into Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., had waged suc- 
cessful battle for representation on 
the board of directors of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, of whose com- 
mon stock they own 120,000 shares, 
a controlling interest. Samuel 
Vauclain, President, opposed to the 
Fisher brothers, was prevailed up- 
on to allow them two places on the 
board. The importance of their 
victory was diminished by Presi- 
dent Vauclain’s success in enlarg- 
ing the Board from 12 to 15 mem- 
bers,* thus reducing the proportion- 
ate value of the two seats that 
will be filled by Fred J. Fisher 
and his colleague Clarence R. Bit- 
ting, engineer. 


Farrell Speaks 


. Since Judge Elbert H. Gary’s 
death (TimMk, Aug. 22) no one;until 
last week had spoken as he did 
for the U. S. Steel Corp. He 
would rarely, except for politic 
reasons, let anyone else stand as 
spokeman for the _ corporation. 
Then came a meeting of the board 
of directors and potent finance com- 
mittee, and there was melancholy 
necessity for a presiding officer for 
each. The duty, in both cases, fell 
to the corporation’s president, prac- 
tical Steel-maker James Augustine 
Farrell. His post-meeting state- 
ment, optimistic as most of Judge 
Gary’s had been, was: “. . . Im- 
provement in steel business, an 
increase in volume and _ firmer 
prices.” 

Commentators, who attempted to 
prognosticate Judge Gary’s_ suc- 
cessor, saw in last week’s event 
President Farrell as the chief 
executive officer of U. S. Steel 
Corp. Head of the directorate and 
the finance committee might be 
Myron Charles Taylor, lawyer (like 
Judge Gary), banker, member of 
both bodies. 





*Officially the increase in the board must 
await confirmation of the stockholders who 
meet Nov. 10. Till then Messrs. Fisher 
and Bitten will sit in an advisory capacity 
on the board, Mr. Bitten on the finance 
committee also. 


Red tape... or 
a quick settlement 


He bought his 


automobile insurance blindfolded 


Insurep ooe YOR... at 
least he had ‘‘turned over” his insur- 
ance problem to a congenial acquaint- 
ance. 

Then slippery street . .. an oncoming 
car ... collision and some one was 
hurt... 
The aftermath of that accident brought 
protracted bickerings, wrangles and 
legal entanglements. 
In other business matters, he investi- 
gated—but he bought his automobile 
insurance blindfolded. 

- + 7” * 


Quick settlements, free from petty an- 
noyances—the American Mutual is the 
oldest, largest and strongest mutual 
liability company in the world . . . with 
an enviable record for service. 
Dividends of never less than 20% have 
been paid to policyholders since 1887— 
let us send you further information on 
American Mutual service and saving 
. «just fill out the coupon below. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
144 BERKELEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 





} Wrrrers oF WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


MUTUAL, 


NEVER LESS THAN 20% DIVIDENDS 


The Oldest, Largest, 


Strongest Mutual Liability 


Insurance Company in 
the World 
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Every Investor 


Should Read 
This Booklet 


Our 5%% Guaranteed 
National First Mortgage 
Certificates combine safety 
and good yield. 


In addition they possess many 
unusual investment features. 


They are paid at once if death 
occurs. They mature in 10 
years but become callable in 
three years, to be paid out of 
the proceeds of maturing 
mortgages. They may be pur- 
chased in convenient amounts 
of $100 and up. 


Send for booklet TIJ10 


NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


Capital Funds over $3,000,000 
135 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


Sold by the Corporation or 
by our affiliated Company 


NEw YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds over 
$42,000,000 





BUY YOUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CLASS PINS 


B) FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
, FREE CATALOG 


we 
| { Either of these beautiful designs Sil- 
@ } ver Plate 35c ea.. $3.50 doz; Gold 
Plate 50c ea.. $5.00 doz, Sterling Sil- 


ver 50c ea., $5.00 doz. 2 colors enam- 





el: Any 3 or 4 letters and date. Patent 
No. 3395 safety catches 15c each extra. No. 3462 


Bastian Bros. Co., $50Bastian Building Rochester, N. ¥ 
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Return of the Broker 


When the clamor on the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
had been stilled to permit Presi- 
dent Edward Henry Harriman Sim- 
mons to announce in hard, sharp 
accents that a member, found guilty 
of unethical conduct of his broker- 
age business, was expelled, the 
member in question, Herman W. 
Booth, was nowhere to be found 
(Time, Oct. 3). The incident was 
soon drowned by the roar of hun- 
dreds of brokers resuming’ the 
hawking of securities about the 
29 posts of the floor. No active 
trader had Mr. Booth been, with 
hundreds of clients to represent. 
Apparently his misconduct had been 
technical. But the penalty was 
heavy disgrace. He had vanished 
from his hotel, leaving no clue, 
only a note disposing of a nebu- 
lous estate in favor of his sister 
and brother; had written in a let- 
ter “in case anything should hap- 
pen to me through accident or 
otherwise. . . .” Wall Street vet- 
erans shook their heads. It was 
not the first time a ruined broker 
had thus prepared to die. 

Later, telephones rang often and 
insistently in the office which Ed- 
wards Herrick Childs, appointed 
receiver in charge of Mr. Booth’s 
affairs, had taken over. The in- 
active broker’s clients, who bobbed 
up to an amazing total of 100, 
were sending in claims for over 
$1,000,000 worth of securities & 
cash. No wonder Mr. Booth had 
planned to end it all. All day long 
frantic creditors surged into the 
office at No. 120 Broadway. 

Then, one shining afternoon, a 
kindly, pink-cheeked gentleman 
strolled into the office, faultlessly 
dressed except for a coat pocket 
that broke the contour of his well 
tailored person by sticking out in 
unsightly bulge. Forthwith a 
sheriff, stationed in the’ office, 
pounced upon. this benevolent 
oldster, searched him thoroughly. 
The bulge turned out to be a 
large, red apple. The kindly gen- 
tleman turned out to be Herman 
W. Booth. Straightway he was 
marched to gaol. 

There he spoke with mild won- 
der of a short visit to Atlantic 
City calculated to lengthen, not ab- 
breviate, his life; deplored the fact 
that his creditors had “come down 
so hard” on him, assured every- 
one that the embezzlement charges 
brought by a Mrs. Jennie C. H. 
Denton, who claimed $150,000, need 
not have been pushed so _ vigor- 
ously; promised: “If I can only 
get time to do it, I can make these 
debts good!” 


Another Ouster 


President Edward Henry Harri- 
man Simmons of the New York 
Stock Exchange appeared on the 
rostrum for the second time in ten 
days to declare a member expelled. 
This time it was G. B. Todd, sole 
floor representative of the firm of 
Gordon B. Todd & Co., who had vio- 
lated two rules: 1) pledging more 
securities of certain customers than 
was fair in view of the customer’s 
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indebtedness to the firm; 2) failing 
to answer that part of the ques- 
tionnaire regularly submitted by 
the Exchange to its members in 
which explanation is demanded of 
how the firm guards against just 
this infraction. The broker is sol- 
vent. But his seat must be sold. 


Said President Simmons: “The 
full power of the Exchange will be 
used at all times to punish eyasion 
or suppression of any essential 
facts or data [in answering the 
questionnaire].” 


I. M. M. Reorganization 


International Mercantile Marine 
stockholders last week decided to 
exchange vain mementoes of a 
frustrated plan, for new shares 
that seemed to promise them actual 
dividends. 
organized I. M. M. 25 years ago, 
close to the time when he organ- 
ized the U. S. Steel Corp. His 
ideal was to create great corpora- 
tions that would lead their fields. 
In steel he succeeded: in shipping 
he failed. The overdue, unpaid 
dividends on I. M. M. preferred 
stock now amount to tidy millions. 
The common stock, under such cir- 
cumstances, has of course earned 
nothing. 

Last summer President Philip 
Albright Small Franklin sold the 
corporation’s White Star Line, get- 
ting about $36,500,000 (Timr, May 
17, 1926). That sum approximates 
the amount of bonds which I. M. M. 
has owed for years. But Presi- 
dent Franklin, astute, did not pay 
off any bonds. He kept the mil- 
lions ready to snap up at sacrifice 
sales, bonds or ships. He has 
bought overtly no ships during the 
year, but probably many a_ bond 
discreetly offered. 

I. M. M.’s capital structure has 
been inflated in respect to present 
condition of shipping. The cor- 
poration has made money, but not 
enough to pay dividends on $51,- 
725,000 preferred stock outstanding. 
Thought of dividends on the $49,- 
871,800 common stock has caused 
investment salesmen to laugh. 

Recently President Franklin cal- 
culated a capital re-organization— 
103,450 preferred, 616,993 common 
shares, all of no stated par value. 
Earnings would be fractioned off 
among such shares. Stockholders 
would trade in their old shares for 
them. That is what they last week 
voted to do with scarcely a dis- 
senting voice. 


Better Bricks 


Brick masons at East Chicago, 
Ind., slashed at mortar with their 
trowels last week, plumped bricks 
down to form the stringer courses 
of a 500-foot surface tunnel; pipe 
fitters twirled threads onto gas 
lines with their tap-&-die threader; 
freight gondolas dumped clay and 
ganister—Harbison-Walker, $36,- 
000,000 brickmaking corporation, 
was having constructed a new type 
of kiln to burn silica brick. Corpo- 
ration President J. E. Lewis had 
heard of the kiln operating at Dus- 


The late J. P. Morgan . 
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seldorf, Germany, and after a talk. 


with his Board Chairman H. W. 
Croft in their Pittsburgh offices 
had hurried to Dusseldorf to see 
the kiln in action. He liked it; se- 
cured the U. S. rights to its use; 
immediately had mechanics a-work 
at East Chicago. 

The ordinary way of making 
bricks is to press a mixture of 
clay, sand and water into forms. 
Usual size is close to 2% x 4x 8% 
in. Such blocks are dried in the 
air or in a warm draft. Then they 
are stacked in a hemispherical kiln 
usually 30 feet in diameter by 12 
feet in height. A yard full of kilns 
looks quite like a group of dirty 
red igloos. Their orifices are 
plugged up and a fire lit under a 
stout grating upon which the raw 
bricks are piled. In six to ten 
days they are burned hard and 
useful. Their red color is the re- 
sult of iron in the clay and sand. 
White bricks come of lime added 
to a specially prepared clay. Va- 
rious minerals added to the base 
clay give “tapestry” bricks. 

This fashion of making bricks 
has great wastage. In the kiln 
heat a great portion of the bricks 
warp and curl. Some can be sold 
for seconds and used in the hidden 
supporting walls of low grade 
apartment houses. Most, however, 
must be crushed and used as road- 
making filler. 

Harbison-Walker in shaping their 
bricks squeeze their clay or ganister 
mixture into a long greyish bar 
which, as it crawls out the mold, 
resembles a creeping crocodile. A 
slicer armed with steel wires cuts 
the firm bar into separate bricks 
just as a string cuts a bar of Ivory 
soap in two. 

Those raw bricks are to be placed 
on small cars and slowly passed 
through the 500-foot tunnel kiln 
which Harbison-Walker’s President 
Lewis is having built at East Chi- 
cago. In passage they will endure 
a heat of 2,700° Fahrenheit. (Tem- 
perature of boiling water is 212° 
F.) Spoilage of bricks is expected 
to be trivial. 


Goodrich’s President 


B. F. Goodrich Co.’s President 
Bertram G. Work died in Europe 
the first week of September, after 
20 even years of leadership. Last 
week the directors chose his suc- 
cessor—Harry Hough, who has been 
with the company but a few years. 
Mr. Work’s great contribution to 
the company affairs was in finance. 
New President Hough was long a 
banker in Akron, Ohio, factory site 
of Goodrich;* then he became Good- 
rich’s comptroller. 

For new chairman of the direc- 
torate, the directors picked Daniel 
M. Goodrich, son. of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Goodrich, founder of the 
corporation. A new vice president 
is James D. Tew, son of Dr. Good- 
rich’s early associate when B. F. 
Goodrich Co. was called Goodrich 
& Tew. The company makes a 
greater variety of products from 
rubber than does any other concern. 


*And of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Miller Rub- 
ber Co., etc. 


Min £oS TONES 


Born. To Premier Benito Mus- Butler, daughter of Ellis Parker 
solini a son, Romano Mussolini; at Butler (Pigs Is Pigs); to one Har- 
the Me Carpena, Forli, Italy (see old Everett Walker, of Kewanee, 
page . Til. 








Born. To Newton Diehl Baker, Engaged. Juli “ ” 
onetime (1916-21) Secretary of Visledhinean Pity ame a jong 
War; a grandson, first child of his Fleischmann, famed Cincinnati 
daughter, Mrs. John McGean; in yeast man, to Miss Doreet Kruse, 


Cleveland. Cee onetime (1926-27) Cincinnati deb- 
utante. 
Born. To Charles Stedman Gar- ec Sa 

land, 28, onetime (1920) member 

of the Davis Cup tennis team and Reported Married. Mme. Sun 
onetime (1927) non-playing cap- Yat-sen, widow of the first Presi- 
tain, a son, Charles Stedman Gar- | dent of China (Jan.-Feb., 1912). 
land Jr. (8 pounds 11 ounces); in “Father of the Chinese Revolution,” 
Manhattan. founder of the Cantonese Govern- 


ment (1917); to Eugene Chen, one- 
Engaged. Miss Elsie McColm time (1926-27) Foreign Minister 





Insure your packages 


ORTH AMERICA Parcel Post Insurance is the safe, 
economical and convenient method of insuring 
packages sent through the mails. A book of coupons 
equips you to insure each package as it is wrapped—and 


assures satisfactory adjustment, without red tape or delay, 
if package is stolen, damaged or destroyed in transit. 


Any North America Agent can explain this inexpensive 
and dependable protection. Or send the attached coupon 
for full info: mation. 
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Get Directly at the Essentials 
of Business and 


Stock Market Moves 


Why not let leading economists, financial experts and 
investment authorities—through United Forecasts—make 
profits for you? Learn what stocks still have a definitely 
upward trend. Find out which industries are the most 
favorable. Our united counsel of authorities gives you 
this valuable information. Facts and forecasts brought 
to a focus—the sound proven method that tells you 
profitably what to do. 





Our latest “Business and Investment Outlook” free. Before taking any important 
business or market action, send for your copy and details of our exceptional 
guarantee. Write for it today. 


UNITED BUSINESS SECURITY FORECAST 
Dept. E William and Beaver Streets, New York 
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TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


The Shoe thats Different 


ERE is a modern shoe, smartly 

styled, which has the proper foun- 
dation to carry a man’s weight in comfort 
and keep the hundreds of nerves and 
muscles of the human walking mecha- 
nism happy. 
All your weight is on the bottom of your feet. 
And when you walk you pound this weight against 
the unyielding surfaces of concrete, tile or cement, 
on which practically all walking today is done. 
You can walk all day in comfort, with none of 
the 5 o’clock tiredness so_many men feel, by 
wearing Foot-Joy Shoes. Made in styles for all 
occasions, street, sport of evening wear. Write 
us and we will send you our catalogue in color 


showing smart Styles in Foot-Joy, “The Shoe 
that’s Different.” 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 


The above statement is just as true of Foot-Joy Shoes 
for Women. rite for information. 
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of the. Canton Nationalist Govern- 
ment. His first wife was of Negro 
descent. 


Married. Miss Nora Alvarado, 
daughter of Felipe J. Alvarado, 
vice president of Costa Rica; to 
one Roberto S. Mata of Manhattan; 
in Manhattan. Her father was 
present. 


Married. Lady Jane Grey, de- 
scendant and namesake of _ the 
tragic 10-day Queen of England; 
(beheaded February 8, 1587 in the 
Tower of London upon the order of 
her successor, Queen Mary) to the 
Reverend P. H. Turnbull, Anglican 
clergyman; in the chapel of West- 
minster Abbey founded by King 
Henry VIII, great-grandfather of 
the first lady Jane Grey. 


Married. Dorothy Michelson, 21, 
daughter of Albert Abraham Mi- 
chelson, famed scientist (University 
of Chicago); to Sheldon Dick, son 
of Albert Blake Dick, president 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turers of labor-saving devices; sud- 
denly, in Manhattan. 


Married. Lieutenant William V. 
Davis, U. S. N., winner with Ar- 
thur C. Goebel of the Dole air- 
plane race from San Francisco to 
Honolulu; to Miss Margaret Carey; 
at Pensacola, Fla. 


Married. Elinor Dorrance, 
daughter of Dr. John Thompson 
Dorrance, president of the Camp- 
bell Soup Co., to Nathanial Peter 
Hill, grandson of the late onetime 
(1879-85) U. S. Senator Nathanial 
Peter Hill of Colorado. 


Married. Miss Alicia Patterson, 
daughter of Joseph Medill Patter- 
son, publisher of Liberty, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the New York Daily 
News to James Simpson Jr., son 
of James Simpson, president of 
Marshall Field & Co.; in Chicago. 
Best man was Robert S. Pirie, 
son of John T. Pirie, vice-president 
of Carson, Pirie, Scott, rival de- 
partment store. 


Married. Norma Shearer, 22, 
famed cinemactress; to Irving 
Grant Thalberg, 26, executive di- 
rector for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; 
in Hollywood. The ceremony was 
prolonged by the bride’s unfamil- 
iarity with responses in_ the 
Hebrew. 


Married. Gustave Maurice Heck- 
sher, 43, real estate broker, son of 
August Hecksher, capitalist; to 
Luella Gear Chandler, 28, onetime 
comedienne in Queen High, musical 
comedy, and onetime wife of rich 
Byron Chandler. Mr. Hecksher 
was divorced last year in Paris by 
Louise Vanderhoff. 


Sued for Divorce. By the one- 
time Varvara I. Pupin, daughter 
of Michael Idvorsky Pupin, famed 
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scientist (Columbia University); 
one Louis Graham Smith of Buf- 
falo. 


Died. Austin Peay, 51, three 
times governor of Tennessee (1923- 
25, 1825-27, 1927) of cerebral 
hemorrhage; in Nashville.* In 
1925 he signed the Tennessee gen- 
eral assembly bill, prohibiting 
teaching of the theory of evolu- 
tion in public schools. He was 
opposed in the nomination race for 
governor (1924) by John R. Neal, 
later famed defender of John 
Thomas Scopes at the evolution 
trial in Dayton (1925). 


Died. John Ford, 62, brother of 
famed Henry Ford; of heart dis- 
ease; at Fordson, Detroit. His for- 
tune ($750,000) he himself collect- 
ed (in farming and mostly in real 
estate). Proud, he would accept 
no cash from Henry. There lives 
a third brother, William. 


Died. Azariah Smith Root, 65, 
“Dean of U. S. College Librarians” 
and one of the founders of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America; 
of heart disease; at Oberlin, Ohio. 


Died. Edward R. McDonald, 66, 
“Paul Revere of the Johnstown 
Flood” at Ebensburg, Pa. In 1889, 
on horseback, he dashed through 
the valley, loudly warned thousands 
of the oncoming waters. Overtak- 
en by the flood, he and his horse 
reached safety. 


. . 7 


Died. Festus John Wade, 67, 
potent St. Louis banker; of cancer 
of the throat. Irish, he came to 
the U. S. in 1860. In 1899 he helped 
found the Mercantile Trust Co. 
of which he was president. 


Died. Willem Einthoven, 67, 
famed professor of heart diseases, 
winner of the 1924 Nobel prize 
or aceon in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. 


. . . 


Died. Svante August Arrhenius, 
68, famed Swedish physicist and 
chemist, winner of the 1903 Nobel 
prize in chemistry, director since 
1905 of the Nobel Institute Physico- 
Chemical Department; in Stock- 
holm. 


Died. Edward Everett Darrow, 
81, Chicago high school teacher, 
brother of famed Clarence S. Dar- 
row; in Manhattan. 


Died. John A. Clay, 85, grand- 
son of famed Henry Clay (1777- 
1852); at Great Falls, Mont.; of 
pneumonia. 





*Henry Horton of Marshall, Tenn., state 
senator and speaker of the upper house, 
automatically became governor. 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 


Sweet Adeline 


The Story* coils and _ burrows 
under the green acres of Jalna, 
where the Whiteoaks live, in On- 
tario. The characters at the be- 
ginning are all Whiteoaks; there 
is Adeline, an old, crude, arrogant 
woman who wants to be 100 years 
old; her sons, Ernest and Nicholas, 
one of them over 70; Renny, pres- 
ent owner of Jalna, Adeline’s 
grandson by another father; Renny 
has four brothers, Eden, 23, Piers, 
Finch, Wakefield, 9, and one sister, 
Meg, about 40. 

Eden, the limberest sheep in the 
flock, wrote poetry that, unlike the 
poetry of most fictional characters, 
remains wisely unquoted in the 
book though it is accepted by a 
Manhattan publisher, in whose 
office Eden meets Alayne Archer. 
When he takes her back to Jalna, 
sweet old Adeline pats her “with 
a hand not so much caressing as 
appraising. She raised her heavy 
red eyebrows to the lace edging 
of her cap and commented with an 
arch grin: ‘A bonny body. Well 
covered but not too plump. Slen- 
der, but not skinny. Meg’s too 
plump. Pheasant’s skinny. You’re 
just right for a bride. Eh, my 
dear, but if I was a young man 
I’d like to sleep with you.’” 

Pheasant was the illegitimate 
daughter of Maurice Vaughan, 
whose proffer of matrimony Meg 
had refused when she learned about 
Pheasant. On the return of Eden 
& Alayne, Pheasant is married to 
Piers. Soon, in this crowded 
turmoil of brothers and _ sisters, 
men and wives, there are readjust- 
ments. Renny and Alayne fall in 
love with each other, likewise 
Pheasant and Eden. 

Finch, passing through the dark 
woods one night, hears Pheasant 
and Eden together, goes to tell 
Piers. Then Pheasant runs away 
to her father’s house, until Renny 
and Piers go to bring her back to 
Jalna. Eden, too, flees the cold 
forests and the scornful, narrow 
fields of his bitter home. Alayne 
plans to return to New York and 
her old work, where one hopes that 
Renny will be her companion. Meg, 
the peg that holds the last of the 
story together, stops shuddering at 
the sins of Maurice. 

The Significance rests upon two 
important counts. When the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, once the sedate ba- 
rouche in which members of Bos- 
ton’s old literary circle sent their 
gentle brain children out for placid 
airings, last year whipped up its 
horses with a $10,000 prize for “the 
most interesting novel of any kind, 
sort or description,’ submitted by 
any writer, “whether born in Lon- 
don or _ Indianapolis.” Readers 
looked for some tranquil, mildly 
effeminate tale, perhaps modeled 
on those of Edith Wharton. They 


*J ALNA—Mazo de la Roche—Little, 
Brown ($2). 











A Typical Testimonial to 
ja Remarkable Unit Heater 


“Tt 1s @ remarkable 
system for econony 
of operation, as 
with no increése in 
boiler capacity or 
amount of fuel pure 
chased, we are heate 
ing double the floor 
spece and elso in- 
creasing comfort of 
Older parts with use 
of these units. No 
perceptible increase 
in electric current 
cen be noticed, as 
the fan motors even 
on coldest days are 
seldom run over four 
hours. "# 


* This letter is in the files of 
the Modine Manufacturing Co. 





ECONOMICAL in operation as above letter testifies, 
the Thermodine Unit Heater has many other features 
of equal importance. 


One Thermodine Unit Heater weighing 125 pounds will 
deliver more effective heat than 5000 pounds of cast iron 
radiation—and costs 33/3 % less to install. 


Suspends from steam main thus saving valuable floor space. 
Adjustable deflectors provide directional control of heat. 
Construction of fan and motor permits use for cooling 
in summer. 


These features undoubtedly are responsible for the un- 
qualified success of Thermodine Unit Heaters in the 
following installations: 


Commonwealth Edison Chicago Surface Lines., 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 

Reo Motor Co., John B. Stetson Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., Seaman Body Corp., 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mullins Body Corp., Crown Dying & Bleach- 
Salem, Ohio ing Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Brooklyn Edison Co., Continental Can Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago, III. 





MODINE MANUFACTURING CO, 


Write today for Catalogue 127. (Heating Division) 

This book will give you full de- a , 

tails about the complete line of | 1716 Racine Street Racine, Wisconsin 
Thermodine Unit Heaters for in- : ine 

dustrial heating and drying. Branch offices in all large cities 


THERMODINE 


UNIT HEATER 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


—__&5)—_______.. 
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vichy 


célestine 


french vichy 





a votre santé 
Yes! there’s health in vichy 
oflestins « ss Prescribed by 
physicians as a regulator of 
the digestive system s-s s 
Served by clubs, hotels and 
restaurants. Sold by your 


druggist and grocer. 





Francis H. Leccetrr & Company 
27th Street & Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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were surprised on scanning the first 
installment of Jalna to discover a 
robust and brawny fiction, crowded 
with characters energetically alive, 





MAzo DE LA ROCHE 
Best of 1,100. 


scampering into unexpected 
breaches of decorum. More than 
that, this book is one of the few 
important literary works which has 
come out of Canada in many a 
year. The central figure of the 
story, Alayne, a participant of a 
more effete civilization, shares the 
reader’s interest and bewilderment 
at the gnarled fibrous character of 
old Adeline, who towers over the 
book like a huge shadowy tree, 
leaves stirring in the wind, roots 
stirring in the tight, tough soil. 

The Author. Mazo de la Roche, 
whose face and name are reminis- 
cent of French forbears, was born 
in Toronto, educated thoroughly 
and spasmodically. She went to 
art school in Toronto, but, in con- 
trast to those writers who in mo- 
ments of inertia decorate their 
manuscripts with little pictures, 
Author de la Roche scrawled small 
stories on her sketch papers. Even 
now she prefers to write with a 
drawing board on her knees. Jalna, 
chosen as the best of 1,100 novels, 
is by no means her first pub- 
lished work,* though it is the first 
to bring her wide recognition. Now, 
in her native city, tea, dinner, 
luncheon tables buzz with compli- 
ments from dullards, staggered at 
a miracle which they had mis- 
taken for mediocrity. 


. . . 


Counterpointless 


COUNTERPOINT—Josephine Dask- 
am Bacon—John Day ($2.50). Ten 
years ago the publication of Author 
Bacon’s latest novel held vast inter- 
est for novel readers. Here was a 
lady whose characters were always 
engaging; no nastiness could be 
found in Author Bacon’s _best- 
sellers, just nice people doing nice 
things. Now, with the publication 
of Counterpoint after ten years, a 
few readers, remembering the old 
books, will be struck with the way 
a similar article produces a differ- 
ent reaction. Over this story of 
Will Stickney, of Naomi Lestrange 
(whom he marries, with whom he 


*Knopf published one, Macmillan two 
of her previous books. 
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parts after vicissitudes, to whom 
he returns at the last), of many 
highly imaginary musical celeb- 
rities, there is a heavy coating of 
dust which almost obscures the few 
virtues which Author Bacon, as an 
artist, possesses. Whether litera- 
ture has improved or changed in 
the last ten years, cannot here be 
decided; but certainly it has 
changed its channel, and Mrs. 
Bacon’s writings, once islands, are 
now dry, tedious wastes, unprofit- 
able for readers to explore. 


Young Man 


DEATH OF A YoUNG MAN—W. L. 
River—Simon & Schuster ($2). 
“These are the papers of my young 
friend David Bloch. . . . Perhaps he 
was dying. He did not wait to 
see.” Author River, after this in- 
troduction, delves into the mind of 
his young friend to discover therein 
the peculiar changes that occur 
when dying ceases to be an ab- 
stract and impossible conjecture, 
and when it becomes instead a posi- 
tive and immediate thing to be 
done, like eating breakfast. David 
Bloch develops a paradoxical sensi- 
tiveness to stimuli; the two girls 
he liked, his friends, even his own 
senses, his most trivial actions be- 
come vastly important by their 
relation to death. In precise and 
beautiful language, Author River, 
a young man whose first book this 
is, explores so thoroughly that he 
makes no attempt to solve what is 
the most astounding question, the 
most unbelievable fact. 


Gallions Reach 


GALLIONS REACH—H. M. Tomlin- 
son—Harper ($2.50). After he 
killed a man on board a boat at 
“Gallions Reach,” part of the grey, 
quiet Thames that breathes near 
the uproarious alleys of Limehouse, 
Colet was pursued by a _ ghost. 
Through shipwreck, riding the hot 
ocean in a tiny open boat, even in 
the green griddle of the jungle, 
there was always a hand upon his 
shoulder, a voice in his ear. Finally 
he obeyed the whispered command 
and sailed home, to ‘‘Gallions 
Reach.” The lands and water over 
which Colet is driven by a sprint- 
ing remembrance are faintly remin- 
iscent of those over which the great 
figures of Joseph Conrad strode. 
Hence Author Tomlinson, a_ shy, 
ugly, middle-aged man whose life 
has been in strange places, who has 
written this first novel, full of fine 
and original writing, has been un- 
justly called an imitator, a disciple. 


NON-FICTION 


Woman 


THE HERITAGE OF WOMEN—Alice 
Ames Winter—Minton, Balch ($3). 
A curious sexual self-consciousness 
has made women, proud of their 
“freedom,” join themselves in clubs 
to discuss their virtues in public. 
Now Alice Ames (Mrs. Thomas 
Gerald) Winter, for four years 
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exciting 7 
book” ©® 


MEN of 
DESTINY 


[iec welkin has 
been pretty well 
rung already 
for Walter Lippmann’s 
Men of Destiny, but I 
cannot forbear adding 
a few lusty cheers to the 
critical chorus. This is 
one of the fall books 
that demand to be read 
by all thinking Amer- 
icans; it has the fine 

uality of stimulation. 
Mr. Lippmann is ex- 
tremely persuasive in 
his reasoning, but it is 
not at all necessary that 
one agree with him to 
enjoy him. 








“Often there is a fine 
irony in these pieces 
and there are few from 
which an intelligent man 
may not get something 
to stir his mind. Rollin 
Kirby’s drawings are an 
admirable feature of an 
exciting book.” 


—New York Post 


MEN of 
DESTINY 


By Walter Lippmann 
Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 





Macmillan $2.50 


























COLLEGE MEN 


TIME wants a representa- 
tive in every college com- 
munity. To the man or 
woman who is meeting all, 
or part, of his or her ex- 
penses, TIME offer a real, 
money-making opportun- 


For details write at once to 


JOHN SARGENT 


TIME 





Penton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 





(1920-24) President of the General 
Federation of Women’s’ Clubs, 
writes a book—always interesting, 
always intelligent, sometimes no 
less than beautiful. The lovely, the 
brave, the unscrupulous, the absurd, 
the brilliant women that garland 
her narrative, from Ruth (of the 
Bible) to Susan B. Anthony, are 
re-animated in a prose that is al- 
ways lucid, often bright with a sure 
artistry in words. 


Bright Doom 


THE BRIGHT Doom—John Hall 
Wheelock—Scribner ($2). Poet 
Wheelock has been so often patted 
for his “ecstasy,” that now he 
writes such vague, silly, categories 
as this: 

There are three tremblings sweet 
to think upon: 

The trembling of a poplar-leaf in 
the wind, 

The trembling of a woman in the 
moment of love 

And the trembling of the stars... 

This mediocre quatrain would be 
unfairly quoted without also four 
of his more typical sadly cadenced 
verses: 

My heart is a dark forest where no 
voice is heard, 

Nor sound of foot by day or night 
—nor echo, borne 

Down the long aisles and shadowy 
arches, of a horn, 

Trembling—nor cry of beast nor 
call of any bird. 

Doomed to lack the range and 
the essentially new concepts of a 
great poet, Mr. Wheelock with his 
sixth book again proves himself 
capable of valuing these limitations 
and of creating, within them, po- 
etry that possesses a sure delicate 
beauty and bright depth of truth. 


John Jones 


The Man.* “Born as the son of 
a gardner, John Paul appeared like 
an obscure speck in the middle of 
the broad canvas of the 18th Cen- 
tury—a canvas streaked with blood, 
murder, rebellion, greed, and many 
winds of doctrine.” In Scotland, 
John Paul grew up on a rocky 
soil, dotted with small hard flow- 
ers, flanked by the blue and white 
banner of the sea. The sea, before 
long, became his native place; he 
loved ships and the spin of water 
under a whirling bow; he once 
wrote down: “I will not have any- 
thing to do with ships which do 
not sail fast, for I intend to go 
in harm’s way.” 

John Paul cruised in southern 
seas, beat a mutinous sailor who 
later died. A murderer by gossip, 
John Paul finally set his course 
northward, took Jones for a last 
name and came to North America. 
In 1776 he was made a Captain in 
command of a flagship. A narrow 
elegant figure, he stood on the 
bridge of this vessel and set out to 





*JoHN Paut JoNes—Phillips Russell— 
Brentano ($5). 
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Alfred by 
loysius 


Horn 
Will ' 


Advan 
Both! 


— are two outstanding curs 
rent books of which it can be 
literally said: ‘‘More exciting than 
fiction—and selling faster.’” They 
are Trader Horn Cin its 40th thou- 
sand) and The Story of Philosophy 
Cin its 172nd thousand). 


The unprecedented popularity 
of both is a tribute to the wide- 
ranging intellectual curiosity of 
Americans, for Trader Horn records 
stark bodily adventurein the early 
days of African exploration — 
while The Story of Philosophy 
‘*humanizes’’ the world’s great 
lovers of wisdom—an adventure 
for the mind. 


Trader Horn, a best The Story of Phil- 
seller in both America and osophy—Thel ives of the 
England. As ald bookstores. philospners from Socrates 
$4.00 to Santayana. At a// book- 
stores. $5.00. 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc. 
37 West 57th Street New York 
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Begin a home library, or add to your present one—at small 
initial expense and un convenient terms. 


Let us help you select the best 
SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY OF MODERN AUTHORS In- 
cludes complete sets of 23 masters, superbly printed and 
bound, in accord with famous Scribner traditions. 


Write for SCRIBNER’S new plan 
Group purchases of two or more sets can be made at sub- 
stantial savings. Write for our plan, naming authors you 
Barrie, s, Dickens, Field, Gaboriau, Gals- 
b » Mitchell, Pag 
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Stevenson, Thackeray, Tolstot, Turgenief?, Wells. 
Send now to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, DEPT.!OK 597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 



























BOOK CATALOG 


Send for it! It lists remainders, 
new publications, popular editions. 
We pay transportation oharges on 
books to any point in the world. 


Ask for Catalog No 28-T. 
HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 











Good Bookcase 
for the price of a : aes book’ 


$375 .75 Per Section 
WithGlass Doors | 
On Approval—Direct to User 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR L/BRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madein sections of dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$15.75. In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25. In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23.50. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices. Shipped direct from factory at a 
big saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 64. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
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make the world ring with his name. 

The exploits that made him the 
American counterpart of Francis 
Drake reached their heights in the 
moonlight encounter between his 
Bon Homme Richard and_ the 


JOHN PAUL JONES 


He read Voltaire. 
British ship-of-war Serapis; an 
encounter which began when the 
British captain, Pearson, cried: 
“‘What ship is that?’ From the 
Richard came the reply: ‘I can’t 
hear what you say.’ ‘Answer at 
once,’ shouted Captain Pearson, ‘or 
I shall fire.’ The Richard’s 
bo’sun leaned out of a port. ‘Fire, 
and be damned to you.’” For a 
long time guns flashed in the night 
and the great dark sails, punched 
by cannon balls, slipped down from 
the spars and let an unshadowed 
silver brighten the noisy, blood- 
stained decks. Finally Jones took 
Pearson’s sword and said to him, 
““TYou have fought]lheroically. I 
hope your sovereign will suitably 
reward you.’ ” 

After the revolution, John Paul 
Jones moved in a dazzling maze of 
intrigue and outcry. The Duchess 
of Chartres had helped him fit his 
ships, and he was a welcome figure 
in France, where he became an 
exquisite and a popinjay. Asked 
to Russia by Catherine the Great, 
he went there to gain new kudos 
in naval warfare and to blunder 
about, a Scottish bull in the china 


SUBSCRIBER EDSEL FORD SAYS: 


“TIME answers a long felt need in the magazine world’ 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Bui.tpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me 
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shop of Russian diplomacy. Then, 
one day, “a girl in her early teens 
came to his rooms and asked for 
garments to mend. When the por- 
ter had withdrawn, she ‘began some 
earnest and indecent allurements 
of person.’ Jones, ‘advised her to 
beware of such a career, gave her 
a rouble in charity, and dismissed 
her. She refused to go where- 
upon Jones ‘took her gently by the 
hand and led her to the door.’ 
There she raised an outcry, tore 
her clothing, and rushing out on 
the street to a woman she called 
her mother, screamed that Jones 
had assaulted her. . . . Jones at 
first failed to realize that he had 
been victimized by ... the... 
‘badger game.’” A scandal ensued 
and the sailor left Russia. 

In Paris, in 1792, 45 years old, 
John Paul Jones died. Like many 
another proud man, wit or ad- 
venturer, he read Voltaire, not the 
Bible, on the night he died. Cath- 
erine the Great supplied an 
epitah: “‘This Paul Jones was a 
very bad character and well worthy 
of being praised by a rabble of de- 
testable characters.’ ” 

The Book, like most modern biog- 
raphy, wears the gallant armour 
of fiction rather than the awkward 
and improbable stays of legend. At 
the head of each chapter Author 
Russell has scribbled lines from 
The Ancient Mariner, and these, 
in their wild fire, seem to illumi- 
nate the career of another care- 
less sailor, pursued by a fate more 
stubborn than an albatross. Hither- 
to the life of John Paul Jones has 
been clothed in mystery or history- 
book nonsense. Now, when the 
ancient long-respected knights and 
statesmen are drawn, quartered 
and made into sandwiches on wry 
bread buttered with rancid satire, 
it has pleased Author Russell to 
remember one of the old giants 
whose grotesqueries serve only to 
make him more magnificent, whose 
gaieties and gambles with disaster, 
whose foolish posings and con- 
ceited gestures, only make more 
regrettable the decay of so splen- 
did and so irregular a period as 
that in which he flourished. 

The Illustrations, linoleum cuts 
by Leon Underwood, define and ac- 
centuate the grand flurry of ac- 
tion that the prose describes. Well 
imagined, brilliantly effected, they 
make it impossible to think of 
John Paul Jones without suddenly 
seeing him, fighting with a sailor 
at the Island of Tobago, firing 
a derisive musket in reply to a 
broadside, standing, like a lord, 
at the door of a ballroom where 
several ladies dance and one is 
bowing. 

The Author is a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina. 
Travels in Europe, delvings into 
European information mines pro- 
duced the news which made possi- 
ble the scornful iconography of 
his previous much-heralded work 
on Benjamin Franklin. From the 
same sources, he has gathered now 
for the life of a less intimate hero, 
the same casual, rapid style, a 
possibly less accurate body of re- 
search, but an even more engaging 
history. 
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